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MISCELLANY. 


CONSUELQO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 

Ill. 

The fear of betraying by her emotion 
a secret which she had until then so well 
concealed in the depths of her soul, re- 
the of 
straining herself, and of letting Albert 
believe that the 


stored to Consuelo power con- 


situation, in which he 
had surprised her, was by no means ex- 


At 


Count received 


traordinary. the moment, when 
in his 
arms, pale and ready to faint, Anzoleto 
and his guide had just disappeared in the 
distance, among the firs, and Albert could 


attribute to himself, the danger which 


the young her 


she had run, of falling over the precipice. 


The idea of that danger, which he had | 


doubtless caused by terrifying her with 
his approach, so troubled him, that he 
did not notice the incoherence of her an- 
swers, iu the first instance. Consuelo, 
in whom he sometimes inspired a certain 
superstitious terror, at first feared, lest 
he should divine a part of the mystery, 
by the power of his presentiments. But 
Albert, since love had made him live the 
life of other men, seemed to have lost 
those faculties, in some sort supernatural, 
which he had before possessed. She 
was soon able to master her agitation, 
and the proposition which he made, to 
conduct her to his hermitage, did not at 
that moment cause her the displeasure, 
she would have felt some hours before. 
It seemed to ber that the austere soul, 
and the gloomy habitation of that man, so 


seriously devoted to her fate, opened 
themselves before her, like a refuge in| 
which she could find the calmness and | 


strength, necessary to struggle against 
the recollections of her passion. ‘It is 
Providence, who sends me this friend in 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Frawncrs G. SHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetty. 


|the midst of my trials,’’ thought she, 
'**and that dark sanctuary, whither he 
| wishes to draw me, is there, like an em- 


blem of the tomb, in which I ought to/| 
bury myself, rather than follow the trace | 
of that evil genias, whom I have just 
seen pass. O! yes, my God! rather than 
attach myself to his fvotsteps, wilt thou 
order the earth to open under me, and 
never again restore me to the world of 
the living!" 

‘* Dear Consuelo,’ said Albert to her, 
‘*] came to tell you that my aunt, being 
obliged this merning to receive and ex- 
aminé the accounts of her farmers, is not | 
thinking of us, and that we have, at last, 
the liberty of accomplishing our pilgrim- 
age. Nevertheless, if you still feel any | 


repugnance, at again seeing a place, | 


of a monastery, at the time when there 
was a fortified town in place of these 
ruins; others relate, that it was, after- 
wards, the retreat of a penitent criminal, 
who became a hermit, from the spirit of 
repentance. However this may be, no 
one dares to penetrate it, and all pretend 
that the water, with which it is filled, is 
deep and mortally poisonous, in conse- 
quence of the veins of copper, through 
which it has forced a passage. But this 
water is, in fact, neither deep nor danger- 
ous; it rests upon a bed of rocks; and 
we shall pass it easily, if you will ence 
more, Consuelo, confide in the strength 
of my arms, and the holiness of my love 
for you.’’ 

While speaking thus, after having as- 
certained that no one had followed, or 


which must recall to you so many suffer- | could observe them, he took her in his 


? 


ings and so many terrors — |arms, that she might vot wet her feet, 
‘* No, my friend, no,” replied Consue-|and entering: the water, about half leg 
lo; ‘1 feel, on the contrary, that I have |deep, he opened a passage through the 
never been better disposed to pray in|shrubs and garlands of ivy, which con- 
your church and to join my soul with | cealed the bottom of the grotto. After a 
yours, on the wings of that holy chant, | very short distance, he deposited her up- 
which you have promised to let mej|onadry and fine sand, in a place com- 
hear.”’ | pletely dark, where he imned’ately light- 
They took together the road to theted the lantern, with which he was pro- 
Schreckenstein; and as she buried her-| vided, and after some turnins, through 
self in the wood in a direction opposite to 'subterranean galleries, quite similar to 
that which Anzoleto had taken, Consuelo | those Consuelo had before traversed with 
felt herself solaced, as if each step she | him, they found themselves at a door of 
took away from him, destroyed, more | the cell, opposite to that she had entered 
and more, that fatal charm, the attacks of | the first time. 
which she had just felt. She walked so | ‘* This subterranean construction,” said 
quickly and resolutely, though grave and | Albert to her, ‘‘ was originally destined 
reserved, that Alhert might have attribut- | to serve as a refuge in time of war, eith- 
ed her child-like earnestness to the sole jer to the principal inhabitants of the town 
desire of pleasing him, had he not pre-| which covered the hill, or to the Lords of 
served that distrust of himself and his | Giant’s Castle, of which this town was a 
own destiny, which formed the founda- | fief, and who could reach here secretly, 
tion of his character. \by the passage you are acquainted with. 
He conducted her to the foot of the |If a hermit occupied the cave of the 
Schreckenstein, to the entrance of a grot- | Monk afterwards, as they say, it is prob- 
to filled with still water, and obstructed | able that he knew of this retreat; for the 
by an abundant vegetation. ‘* This grot-|gallery, through which we have just 
to, where you can remark some traces of | passed, seemed to me quite recently 
a vaulted construction,’’ said he to her, | cleared, whilst I found those that lead to 
‘* is called in the country, the cave of the | the chateau, encumbered in many places, 
Monk. Some think that it was the cell with earth and rubbish, which cost me 
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much labor to clear away. Besides the 


vestiges which I found here, the frag- 
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ments of a mat, the piteher, the crueifix, 
the lamp, and finally the bones of a man, 


lying upon the back, the hands still cross- 


proved to me that a solitary had thiere pi- 


ously and peaceably terminated Ins mys- 


nee. QOur peasants believe 


that the soul of the hermit still mbabits 


terious exist 


t bosom oi ti I nt } [ s 

} } e] ’ 

that the i ire ently seen it want 

. ’ ’ 
about, ¢ flut r i l the summit 1 the 
1 | ¢ «1 . Ava 

clear moonlight; that they hav 


pray, sigh and groan, and that a stran 


and incomprehensible music has some- 


times come, like an almost imperceptible 
breath, to expire about them, on the 
wings of the night. I myself, Consuelo, 
when the exaltation of despair peopled 


nature about me with phantoms and prod- 


igies, have thought I saw the gloomy pen- 


’ r ‘ 
itent prostrate beneath the Hussi . | 


immagined I heard his plaintive voice, 


and his heart-rending sighs ascend from 


any other ‘Iuse, than myself, to have 
met any other spectre, than my own fig- 
rd other croans, than 


+} ew! *h eEseaned tf} nn v own bri 1c 


She ha tnereitore never dare d to remind 
words, he had said LO 
her on that night, nor the hallucinations, 


in the midst of which she had surprised 


withdrawing myself from the solicitude 
and of concealing my fits 
of despair, my existence changed. I re- 
covered a sort of cont o} over mvs 
and certain of being able to hide from un 


welcome witnesses, whenever 1 was too 


ceeded in pla r before my fa vy, th 
part 1 ral | man, re red to all 
thing 

Consuelo saw very well that poor A] 
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bert deceived himself on some points; 
but she felt, that this was not the mo- 
ment to disabuse hum; and congratulat- 


ing herself on his speaking of his past 


life, with so much sang froid and free- 
dom, she began to examine the cell with 
more attention than she had been able to 


do the first time. She now saw, that the 
kind of care and neatness, which she had 
then remarked, no longer prevailed there, 
and the dampness of the walls, the cold- 
ness of the atmosphere, and the mouldi- 
ness of the books, proved on the eontrary 
a complete abandonment. ‘* You see 
hat I have kept my word with you,” 
said Albert, who with much difficulty, 
had just succeeded in lighting a fire in 


the stove; “I have not put foot here, 


since you tore me hence by the effect of 


the almighty influence you possess over 


me. 


Consuelo had upon her lips a question, 


which she hastened to repress. She was 


on the point of asking, if the friend 
Zdenko, the faithful servant, the jealous 
guardian, had also neglected and aban- 


doned the But she remem- 


he rmitage 

the profound sadness, she had 
wakened in Albert, every time she had 
hazarded asking what had become of hii. 
and why she had never seen him, since 


her terrible meeting with him in the sub- 


terranean passage. Albert had always 
eluded those questions, either by feigning 


not to hear them, or by requesting her to 
be tranquil, and not to fear any thing, on 
ine part oi the mmnocent. she was at 
irst persuaded, that Zdenko had received 
and faithfully obeyed the order never to 
present himself before her eyes. But 
she resumed her solitary walks, 
(\lbert, to reassure her e mpl tely, had 
sworn to her, with a mortal paleness on 
his brow, thatshe would not meet Zdenko,. 


pecaus we had de irted on ong jyour- 
I 


ney. In fact, no one had seen him since 
that time, and per pie thought, that he 
had either died in some corner, or had 
left the country. 

Consuelo had never be heve d, either i 
that death or that departure. She knew 
attachment of 


upon an absolute separa 


too well. th 
Zidenko,. to look 


tion between him and Albert as possible. 


passionate 


As to his death, she could not think of it 
without a profound terror, in which sh 
did not dare confess to herself, when she 
remembered the terrible oath that, in: his 
exaltation, Albert had made to sacrifice 
the life of that unhappy one, to the re- 
pose of her whom he loved, if it became 
But she repelled the frightful 
suspicion, when she recalled the tender- 


ness and humanity, to which the whole 


necessary. 


of Albert’s life bore witness. Besides. 


he had enjoyed a perfect tranquility, for 


several months, and no apparent demon- 


stration, on the part of Zdenko, had 





Count had for an instant manifested. 
Besides he had forgotten that melancholy 
moment, which Consuelo endeavored to 
forget also. He had preserved, of the 
events of that night, only the remem- 
branee of those, in which he had been in 
possession of his reason, Consuelothere- 
fore concluded that he had forbidden to 
Zdenko, the entrance and approach to the 
ehateau, and that, from spite or from sor- 
row, the poor man had condemned him- 
self to a voluntary eaptivity, in the her- 
mitage. She presumed, that he perhaps 
came out only at night, to take the air, or 
to converse on the Schreckenstein with 
Albert, who, no doubt, must at least 
wateh over his welfare, as Zdenko had so 
long watched over his. On seeing the 
state of the cell, Consuelo was compelled 
to believe, that he was vexed with his 
master, and no longer took care of his de- 
serted retreat; and as Albert had again 
affirmed to her, on entering the grotto, 
that she would nut find there any subject 
for fear, she seized the opportunity, when 
she saw him engaged in Jaboriously open- 
ing the rnsted door, of what he ealled his 
chureh, to go on her side, and try to 
open that, whieh led to Zdenko’s cell, 
where she would, doubtless, find recent 
traces of his presence. The door yield- 
ed, a8 soon as she turned the key; but 
the darkness, which reigned in that eave, 
prevented sgr from seeing any thing. 
She waited, until Albert had passed into 
the mysterious oratory, which he wished 
to show to her and which he went to pre- 
pare for her reception; then she took a 
toreh, and returned, with precaution, to- 


wards Zdenko’s chamber, not without 


trembling a litthe at the idea of finding 
him there in person But she did not 


find even a relie of his existence. ‘The 
bed of leaves and of sheep-skins had 
been carried away. ‘The rude seat, the 
tools, the felt sandals, all had disappeared ; 
and from the moisture which made the 
walls glisten when the light of the torch 
fell upon them, one would have said, that 
vault had never sheltered the slumber of 
a living being. 

\ sentiment of sadness and of fear 
seized upon her at this discovery. A 
gloomy mystery enveloped the destiny of 
the unfortunate, and Consuelo said to her- 
self with terror, that she was probably 
the eause of a deplorable event. ‘There 
were two menin Albert; one wise, the 
other crazy: one kind hearted, charitable 
and tender, the other strange, wild, per- 
haps violent and pitiless in his decisions. 
‘That kind of strange identity which he 
had dreamed between himself and the 
sancuinary fanatic, Jean Ziska, that love 
for the traditions of Hussite Bohemia, 
that mute and patient, but absolute and 


profound passion, which he nourished for 





Consuelo, every thing which, at the mo- 
ment, recurred to the mind of the young 
girl, seemed fitted to confirm the most 
painful suspicions. Motienless and froz- 
en with herrer, she hardly dared to look 
at the bare and cold soil of the grotto, as 
if she find 
blood. 


She was still plunged in these gloomy 
Albert tune 


feared to there marks 


reflections, when she heard 


his violin; and soon the admirable tones 


of the instrument chanted the ancient 


psalm she had wished to hear a second 


ume. ‘The music was so origiual, and 
Albert expressed it with so pure and 
broad a feeling, that she forgot all her 


anguish and softly approached the spot 
where he was, drawn, and as if charm- 


ed by a magnetic power, 





iV. 


The door of the church had remained 
open ; Consuelo stopped upon the thres- 
hold to examine both the inspired virtuo- 
so and the strange sanctuary. This pre- 
tended church was no other than an im- 
mense grotto cut in the rock, or to speak 
more properly, irregularly broken by the 
hand of 


worn by the subterranean working of the 


nature, and m a great measure 


Sume scattered torches fixed on 


blocks, 


waters. 


gigantic itlhumined the greenish 


sides of the rock with fanciful reflections, 


and flickered before dark recesses, in 
which floated the vague furms of long 
stalactites, like spectres who by turns 


sought and fled the light. The enormous 


deposites which the water had formerly 


inade upon the sides of the cavern, pre- 


sented 1 thousand capricious aspects. 


Sometumes they rolled like monstrous ser- 


pents who interlaced and devoured each 


other, sometimes they rose from the floor 


and deseended from the reot in formidable 


ueedies, whose meeting made them re- 


semble colossal teeth, bristling at the 


yawning mouths, which were formed by 


the black depths of the rock. In another 


piace they imght have been called mis- 


shbapened statues, giant images of the bar- 


banan gods of antiquity. A vegetation ap- 
* t 


propriate to the grotto, great lichens 
rough as dragon's scales, festoons of 


sculopendrias with large and heavy leaves, 
yreups ol young Cypresses recent! \ plant- 
ed in the midst of the enclosure, on artifi- 


cial mounds which resembled graves, all 


gave a sombre, grand, and terrible cha- 


racter to the place, which vividly struck 


the young artist. ‘lo the first sentiment 


of alfright soon sueceeded admiration. 


She approached and saw Albert erect be- 
side the fountain whieh rose in the centre 


of the cavern. ‘lhe water, though abun 


dant in its spring, was contained in a 
basin so deep, that no boiling was per- 
ceptible on its surface. It was smooth 


aud motionless, like a block of dark sap 


of 
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phire, and the beautiful aquatic plants, 


with which Albert and Zdenko had sur- 


rounded its margin, were not agitated by | 


the least movement. The spring was 
warm at its source and the tepid exhala- 
tions Which spread through the cavern 
preserved a soft atmosphere that favored 


lt 


some 


vegetation. 
of 
under the rocks with a dull noise, while 


ramifications, which were 
others spread themselves silently in limpid 


streams through the interior of the grotto, 


to disappear in the obscure depths which | 


indefinitely extended its limits. 
When Count Albert, who till then had 


only been trying the chords of his violin, 


saw Consuelo advancing towards him, he | 
went to meet her, and helped her to cross | 
the meandering of the stream, over the | 


deepest places of which he had thrown | 


trunks of trees. In other parts scatter- 


ed stones above the level of the water 
offered an easy passage for practised feet. 
He stretched out his hand to aid her, and 


But 


this time, Consuelo felt fear, not of the 


sometimes raised her in his arms. 
torrent which flowed silent and dark be- 
ol 


guide towards whom she was drawn by 


neath her feet, but her mysterious 
an incomprehensible sympathy, while an 
indefinable repugnance at the same time, 
repelled her from him. Arrived at the 


margin of the fountain, she saw upon a 
large stone jutting some feet into it, an 
object little ealeulated to re-assure her. 
It was a kind of quadrangular monument, 
furmed of bones and human skulls, artisti- 


cally arranged, as they are seen 1p cata- 


combs. 
‘‘Do net be agitated,”’ said Albert, 
who felt her start. These noble re- 


mains are these of the martyrs of my re- 


ligion, and they form an altar before 


which | like to meditate and pray.”’ 
‘* What then is your religion, Albert?’’ 


said Consuelo with melaacholy simplicity. 
> 


Are those the bones of Hussites or of 


Catholics!’ Were not both the victimsof an 
impious fury, the martyrs of an equally 
earnest faith’ Is it true that you have 
chosen the Hussite belief in preference to 
that of your parents, and that the reforms 
posterior to that ef Jean Huss do not ap- 
pear to you austere or energetic enough? 
am I to believe, of 


Speak, Albert, what 


all they tell me about you !”’ 


‘‘If they have told you, that | preter 


the reformation of the Hussites to that of 


the Lutherans, and the great Procope to 


the vindictive Calvin, as much as I prefer 


the exploits of the ‘Taborites to those of 


Wallenstein’s soldiers, they have told you 
the truth, Consuelo. But what can you 
care for my belief, you who by intuition 
have a presentiment of the truth and know 
God 


you to 


the Divinity far better than | do. 


forbid that | should have drawn 


this place, to fill your pure soul and trou 


left its basin by many | 
lost | 
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ble your peaceful conscience with the 
| meditations and torments of my reveries! 
Remain as you are, You 
were born pious and holy ; moreover, you 
were born poor and obscure, and nothing 
has tended to alter in you the integrity of 
reason and the light of equity. We can 
pray together without discussing, you 
who know all, without having learnt 
any thing, and | who know little, after 
having studied much. 


Consuelo! 


In whatever tem- 
|ple you raise your voice, the notion of 
the true God will be in your heart, and the 
| sentiment of the true faith will fill your 
soul. It is therefore, not to instruct you, 
| but that revelation may pass from you to 
me, that I desired the union of our voices 
and our spirits before this altar, built 
with the bones of my fathers.”’ 

“1 was not deceived then, in thinking 
that these noble remains, as you call 
them, are those of the Hussites, pre- 
cipitated by the sanguinary fury of the 
civil wars into the cistern of the Schree- 
kenstein, at the epoch of your ancestor 
Jean Ziska, who took, they say, a horri- 
ble vengeance. I have been told also, 
that after having burned the village, he 
It seems 
to me that I see, in the obscurity of the 


caused the well to be filled up. 


vault a circle of cut stones which informs 
me that we are precisely under the spot 
where I have several times seated myself 
after being fatigued with seeking for you 
in. vain. Say, Count Albert, is that, in 
fact, the spot which they tell me you 
have baptized the Stone of Expiation?”’ 
‘‘ Yes, it is replied Albert, 
‘* that punishments and violent atrecities 


here,”’ 


have consecrated the asylum of my prayer 


and of my sorrow. You sec enormous 
blocks suspended above our heads, and 
others scattered upon the banks of the 
The of the 


Taborites cast them there, by order of 


fountain. strong hands 
him who was called the redoultadle blind 
man; but they only operated to throw the 
waters back towards those subterranean 
beds, in which they tended to clear them- 
selves a passage. ‘The construction of 
the well was destroyed, and | have hid- 
den its ruins under the cypresses | plant- 
ed; a 


been required to fill up this cavern. 


have 
The 


blocks, which were heaped up in the 


whole. mountain would 


mouth of the cistern, were stopped there 
to that 


vou had the courage to descend, in the 


by a winding stair case, similar 


well of my garden at Giants’ castle. 
Since then the natural pressing of the 
earth has closed and restrained them more 
and more. If a piece even falls, it is only 
in a severe frost of the winter nights. 
| You therefore have nothing to fear now 
from the falling of these stones.”’ 
‘* It is not that of which | am thinking, 
Albert,’ returned Consuelo, again direct- 


ing her looks towards the ghastly altar 
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on which he had deposited his Stradivari- 
as.’ ‘Task myself why you render an 
exclusive worship to the remains of these 


victims, as if the crimes of the one party 


had been more pardonable than those of 


the others.’’ Consuelo spoke this in a 
severe tone and looking upon Albert with 


mistrast. The remembrance of Zdenko 


returned to her mindand all her questions 
were connected in her thought with a sort 
of interrogatory of a high criminal court, 
which she would have made him under- 
fo, if she had dared. 

The sorrowful emotion which suddenly 


seized upon the Count, seemed to her 


ike the acknowledgement of a remorse. 


He | 


pressed them against his chest, as if he 


yassed his hands over his brow, then 


felt it bursting. His face changed ina 
frichtful manner and Consuelo feared lest 
he had too well understood her meaning. 

** You do not know the pain you have 
given me!”’ cried he at last, supporting 
himself upon the pile of bones and bend- 
ing his head towards those dried sculls, 
which seemed to look at him from the bot- 


‘+ No, you 


tom of their hollow orbits. 


cannot know, Consuelo! and your cold 
reflections awaken in me the memory of 
the fatal days I have passed through. 
You do not know that you speak to a 
man, who has lived through ages of sor- 
row, and who, after having been in the 
hand of God the blind instrument of in- 
flexible justice, has received his recom- 
pence, and undergone his punishment. I 
have so suffered, so wept, so expiated my 
savage destiny. so atoned for the horrors 
into which fatality had drawn me, that I 
at last flattered myself I could forget 
them. ‘To forget, that was the necessity 
which consumed my burning bosom! it 
was my prayer and my vow at all mo- 
ments! it was the sign of my alliance 
with men and of my reconciliation wich 
God, which I have implored for years, 


And when 


I saw you for the first time, Consuelo, | 


prostrate upon these bones! 


And when you had pity 


began to hope. 
upon me, I began to think I was saved. 
Here, see this crown of flowers, withered 
and ready to fall into dust, with which I 
surrounded the skull that tops the altar. 
You do not recognize it; but I have 
bathed it with bitter and delicious tears 
it was you who gathered them, it was you 
who sent them to me by thecompanion of 
my misery, the faithful guardian of my 
sepulchre Well I covered them with 
kisses and with tears; 1 anxiously asked 
myself if you could ever feel a true and 
deep affection for a criminal like me, for a 


fanatic without pity, tor a tyrant without 


But what are those crimes which von 


na c ted > said Consuelo forcib 


Ys 


1 a thousand different feel- 


ings and emboldened by Albert’s deep 
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dejection. ‘‘If you have a confession to 


make, make it here, make it now, before 
me, that I may know if | ean absolve you 
and love you.”’ 

‘* Absolve me! yes, you ean; for he 
whom you know, Albert of Rudelstadt, 
has led a life as pure as that of a little 
child. But he whem you do not know, 
Jean Ziska of the Chahee, was driven by 
the anger of heaven into a career of ini- 
quities !”’ 

Consuelo saw what an imprudence she 
had committed in rekindling the fire which 


} } 
i¢ } 


slept under the cinders, and in recalling 
the sorrowing Albert, by her questions, 
to the wanderings of his monomania. It 
was no longer time to combat them by 
reasoning ; she endeavored to calm him 
by the same means which his insanity in- 
dicated. 


‘¢ Enough, Albert,’’ “Tf all 


your actual existence has been consecra- 


said she. 


ted to prayer and repentance; you have 
nothing more to expiate and God pardons 
Jean Ziska.’’ 

‘* God does not reveal himself directly 
to the humble creatures who serve him,’’ 
replied the Count, shaking his head. 
‘* He depresses or encourages them, while 
he employs some for the salvation, or for 
We are the 


interpreters of his will, when we seek to 


the punishment of others. 
console or reprimand our fellow men ina 


spirit of charity Yon have no right, 
I 


young maiden, to pronounce upon me the 
werds of absolution. The priest himself 
has not this high mission, which ecelesi- 
astical pride attributes to him. But you 
can communicate: divine grace to me by 
loving me. Your love can reconcile me 
with heaven, and grant me the forgetful- 
ness of days which are called the history 
of past ages. ———- You might make me 
the most sublime promises, on the part ol 
the Almighty, and I could not believe 
you ; I should see in it only a noble and 
generous fanaticism. Place your hand 
upon your heart, ask itif the thought of 
me inhabits it, if my love fills it, and if it 
answers yes, that yes will be the sacra- 
mental formula of my absolution, the bond 
of my restoration, the charm which will 
bring down upon me repose, happiness, 


forgetfulness. li is thus on] 


y, that you 
can be the priestess of my worship, and 
that my soul can be unbound in heaven, 
as the catholic thinks his is by the 
mouth of his confessor. Say that you 
love me!”’ cried he turning towards her 
passionately, as if to clasp her in his 
arms. But she recoiled, terrified at the 
oath he demanded ; and he fell back upon 
the bones, uttering a deep sigh, and ery 
ing: ** | knew well that she could not love 
me, that | should never be pardoned, that 


l never should forget those cursed days in 


which | did not know her.’’ 


‘* Albert, dear Albert,’’ said Consuelo, 











ee 


deeply moved by the sorrow which affeeted 
him, ‘‘ listen to me with alittle courage. 
You reproach me with wishing to deceive 
you by the idea of a miracle, and yet you 
ask me for a still greater. God who sees 
all, and who appreciates our merits, can 
pardon all. But can a feeble and finite 
creature, like me, above all, comprehend 
and accept, by the sole effort of her 
thought and her devotedness, se strange 
It seems to me that it 


is for you to inspire that exclusive affec- 


a love as your's! 


tion which you ask, and that it does not 
depend upon me to give it to you, espe- 
cially when | know .you so jittle. Since 
we are now speaking that mystic lan- 
guage of devotion, a litte of which was 
taught mein my childhood, I will tell 
you, that you must be in a state of grace 
Well! the 


kind of absolution which you ask of my 


to be freed from your faults. 


love, do you merit it?’ You claim the 
most pure, the most tender, the most gen- 
tle affection ; and it seems to me that your 
soul is neither disposed to gentleness nor 
You nourish in it the dark- 
est thoughts, and, as it were, eternal re- 


tenderness. 


sentments.’’ 

‘* Whatdo you mean to say, Consuelo? 
[ do not understand you.” 

‘*] mean to say that you are still the 
victim of fatal dreams, of ideas of murder, 
of sanguinary visions. You weep over 
erimes which you think you committed 
ages ago, and of which you still cherish 
the remembrance, for you call them glo- 
rious and sublime; you attribute them to 
the will of heaven, to the just anger of 
God. In fine, you are terrified and proud 
at the same time, at playing in your im- 
agination, the part of a kind of extermi- 
nating angel. Supposing that you may 
have really been in the past, a man of 
vengeance and destruction, one wou\d say 
that you had retained an instinet, a temp- 
tation and almost a taste for that horrible 
destiny, since you are always looking be- 
yond your present life, and weeping over 
yourself as over a criminal condemned 
still to be one.”’ 

‘* No, thanks to the Almighty futher of 
souls, who receives and retempers them 
in the love of his bosom, to restore them 
cried Rudolstadt, 
raising his arms towards heaven; * no, I 


to the activity of life!" 


have preserved no instinct of violence or 
ferocity. Itis certainly enough to know 
that | have been condemned, sword and 
torch in hand, to traverse those barbarous 
times, which we, in our fanatical and har- 
dy language, call the times of zeal and of 
fury. But you are not acquainted with 
history, sublime maiden ; you do not com 
prehend the past; and the destinies of na- 
tions, in Which you have doubtless always 
had a mission of peace, a character of con- 
soling angel, are like enigmas before your 


eyes. ‘Still you ought to know something 





of those appaling truths, you ought to 
have ao idea of that which the justice of 
God sometimes requires of unfortunate 
men.”’ 

‘‘ Speak then, Albert; explain to me 


what there can be so important, or so i- 


cred in vain disputes upon the ceremonies 
of the communion, on one side or the other, 
is to induce nations to destrey each other 
in the name of the divine Eucharist.”’ 


** You 


‘eplied Albert, seating himself near Con- 


are right in calling it divine,”’ 


suelo on the bank of the fountaia.— 


‘That image of equality, that ceremony 
instituted by a divine being among all 
men, to immortalize the principle of broth- 
erhood, merits no less from your mouth, 
you who are the equal of the greatest 


he 


powers, and of the most noble creatures, 
in whom the hnman race can pride itself! 
And yet, there are vain and senseless be- 
ings, who will look upon you as of a race 
inferior to theirs, and who will think your 
blood less precious than that of the kings 
and princes of the earth. What should 


vou think of me, Consuelo, if, because | 


} 


um descended from those kings and prin- 
ces, I should, in my thought, elevate my- 
self above you te 

‘*[ should forgive in you, a prejudice 
which all your caste regards as sacred, 
ind against which I have never thought 
to rebel, happy in being born free and 
equal to the little whom | love more than 
the great.’’ 

‘* You 


would forgive me, Consuelo: 


but you would no longer esteem me; and 
you would not be here, alone with me, 
tranquil at the side of a man who aderes 


you, and certain that he will respect you, 
as much asif you were proclaimed by 
right of birth, Empress of Germany. O! 
let me believe that withoutthis knowledge 
af my character and principles, you would 
celestial pity 
Well! 


my beloved sister, recognize then in your 


not have felt for me that 


which led you here the first time. 
heart, to which Il address myself, (not 
wishing to fatigue your mind with philo- 
sophical reasonings) that equality 1s holy, 
that it is the will of the Father of man- 
kind, and that the duty of men is to en- 
deavor to establish it among themselves. 
When the people were strongly attached 
to the ceremonies of their worship, the 
communion represented for them all of 
equality which the social laws permitted 
them to enjoy. ‘The poor and the weak 
found therein a consolation and a religious 
promise which enabled them to support 
their evil times and to hope, in future ages, 


The 


had always wished to 


better days for their descendants. 
Bohemian nation 
observe the Same eucharistic rites which 
the apostles had taught and practised, 
That the 
communion, the symbol of the kingdom 


was indeed old and fraternal 


of God, that is, of the life in community, 
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which must be 
the earth. One day, the Roman church, 
which had reduced the people and the 


kings beneath her di spotic and ambitious 


laws, wished to separate the Christian 
from the priest, the nation from the sa- 
I locy, the peo} | > trom the « lergy. She 


put the chalice into the hands of her min- 


ister, in order that they might hide the 


Divinity in mysterious tabernacles; and 


+ 


by absurd interpretations, those priests 


erected the Eucharist into an idolatrous 


worship, in which the citizens had no 


right to participate, except according to 


their good pleasure. She seized the keys 


of consciences in the secrecy of the confes- 
sion; and the holy cup, the glorious cup, 
in which the indigent could change and 
retemper his soul, was shut up in coffers 
of cedar and gold, whence it never issued 
but to approach the lips of the priest. 


’ 


He alone was worthy to drink the blood 


and the tears of Jesus Christ. The hum- 


ble believer must kneel before him, and 


lick his hand, in order to eat the bread of 


1ngels! 


You can understand now, why 


the people cried out with one voice: 


The up. 7 


i 


tree ’ 
SfOv 


to us the cup The cup 


to the little, the cup to children, to \vo- 


7 . e hy ¢ ’ } 

men, to sinners and the insane! the ec.v 
to all the poor, to all the weak in body 
revolt and 


You 


he rest, Consuelo; you know that 


ind soul: such was the ery of 


if rally 


ing throughout al] Bohemia. 
know 1 
to this first idea, which contained ina re- 


ligious symbol all the joy, allthe noble 


Wants oi a prou land generous peo} le, be- 
came attached in consequence of persecu- 
tion in the midst of a terrible struggle 


i 


against the surrounding nations, all the 


idea of patriotic liberty and national honor. 


The conquest of the cup carried with it 


the most noble congests, and created a 


new society. And now, if history, inter- 


preted by ignorant or sceptical judges, 


tells you that the fury of blood or the 
thirst of gold alone, enkindled those fatal 


wars, be assured that it is a lie against 
ind. 


God and against mank It is true that 


individual hatred and ambition sullied the 


but it was the old 


; . ' 
é Xpioits of our fathers: 


spirit of domination and avarice, which 


still possessed the rich and the noble. 


They alone compromised and ten times 


betrayed the holy cause. The people, 
barbarous but sincere, fanatical but in- 
spired, were incarnated in the sects 


whose poetical names are known to you. 
The Taborites, the Obévites, the Orphans, 
the Brothers of the Union, these were the 
people, martyrs for their belief, refugees 
upon the mountains, observing in its rigor 
and of 


equality, having faith in the eternal life 


the law of distribution absolute 


of the inhabitants of this terrestrial world, 


awaiting the coming and the festival of 


Jesus Christ, the resurrection of Jean 


Huss, of Jean Ziska, of Procope Rase, 
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realized upon the face of | and of all those invineible chiefs who had 


_ preached and served the cause of liberty. 
This belief is not a fiction, in my opinion, 
Consuelo. Our parts upon this earth are 
not. so short as is commonly supposed, and 
our duties extend beyond the tomb. As 
to the narrow and puerile attachment for 
the practices and formulas of the Hussite 
worship which the chaplain and perhaps 
my good and weak parents are pleased to 
attribute to me; if it be true that in my 
days of agitation and fever, 1 have appear- 
ed to confound the symbol with the prin- 
ciple, the figure with the idea, do not des- 
pise me too much, Consuelo. In the 
depth of my thonght, I have never wish- 
ed to revive in myself, those forgotten 
rites, which can have no meaning at this 
day. Other figures and other symbols 
would be fitted for the more enlightened 
men of this age, if they would consent to 
open their eyes, and if the yoke of slavery 
would permit people to search for the re- 
They have harshly and 
my 
Tired of seeing the 
sterility and vanity of the intelligence of 


ligien of liberty. 
falsely interpreted my sympathies, 


tastes, my habits. 


the men of this age, I needed to refresh 
my pitying heart by an intercourse with 
simple or unhappy spirits. I took pleas. 
ure in conversing with those fools, these 
vagabonds, all those children disinherited 
from the goods of the earth and the affee- 
tion of their kind; im finding amidst the 
innocent wanderings ef those who are 
called insane, fugitive, but often striking 
glimpses of divine wisdom; in the avow- 
als of these who are called culpable and 
reprobate, the deep though sullied traces 
of justice and innocence, under the form 
of remorse and regret. From seeing me 
act thus, seat myself at the table of the 
ignorant man, or at the bed-side of the 
bandit, they have charitably concluded 
that I was addicted to heretical practices 
What could I an- 
And when 


my spirit, excited by reading and medi- 


and even to sorcery. 
swer to such accusations! 
tating upon the history of my country, 
was betrayed into words which resembled 
delirium, and perhaps proceeded from it, 
they were afraid of me, as of a frantie 
The devil! 


do you know what that is, Consuelo, and 


mau, inspired by the devil. 


shall I explain to you that mysterious 
allegory, created by the priests of all re- 
ligions l 

‘* Yes, my friend,’” said Conseulo, who 
reassured and almost persuaded, had for- 
gotten that her hand lay in those of Albert. 
To tell 
you the truth, though I have always 
helieved in God and have never open'y 
revolted against what has been tanght me 
of him, I have never been able to believe 
in the devil. If he existed, God would 
chain him so far from himself and us, 


‘* Explain to me what Satan is. 


that we could never know him.’’ 
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‘Tf he existed, he could only be a 
monstrous creation of that God whom the 
most impious sophists have rather pre- 
ferred to deny, than not to recognize as 
the type and ideal of all perfection, of all 


4 


wisdom, of all love. How could perfec- 


I 
tion have given birth to evil; wisdom 
to falsehood ; love to hatred and perverse- 
ness’ It is a fable which must be at- 
tributed to the infancy of the human race, 


when the plagues and torments of the 


physical world made the timid children of 


earth think that there were two Gods, 
two creative and sovereign spirits, one 
the source of all goods, the other of all 


evils ; two princely 


les almost equal, since 
the reign of Eblis was to endure for num- 
berless ages, and not to cease until after 
formi lable combats in the spheres of the 


empyream. But why, after the preach- 
ing of Jesus and the pure light of th 


Gospels, did the priests dare to revive 


and encourage in the minds of the people 


this gross belicf of their ancient fore- 
fathers ? 
“ 


from insuffi 


The reason is, that, whether 
‘leney or wrong interpreta- 
tion of the aposto] ec doctrine, the notion 
of good and evil had remained obscur 
and incomplete in the minds of men. 
They had admitted and consecrated the 
principle of absolute division in the rights 
s of the 


and destini: spirit and the flesh, 


in the attributes of the spiritual and 
Christian asceticism exalted 
Little by 


little, fanaticism having pushed to excess 


temporal. 


] 


the soul and debased the body. 


this reprobation of the material life, and 


society having retained the ancient 


régime of castes, notwithstanding the doc- 


trine of Jesus, a small portion of men c 


tinned to live and to reign by intelligence, 


iter number vegetated in the 


while the or 


darkness of superstition. It happene d 


then in reality, that the enlightened and 
powerful castes, especially the clergy, 
were the soul of soci ty, and that the peo- 
y the body. Who then was, 


} 
| 


ple wer ol 
in this sense, the true partizan of intelli- 
gent beings’ God; and of the igno- 


] 


rant? the devil; for God gave the life of 


the soul and proscribed that of the senses, 


towards which Satan continually attract- 
ed the weak and brutal. A mysterious 
and singular sect, among many others, 


dreamed of restoring the life of the flesh, 
and of re-uniting in one sale divine princi- 
ple these two princy 
divided. ‘They wished to sanction love, 
equality, the community of all men, the 
elements of happiness. 


les so arbitrarily 


It was a just and 
holy idea, no matter what were the 
abuses and excesses. It sought therefore 
to raise from its abject condition the pre- 
tended principle of evil, and to render it, 
on the contrary, servant and agent of the 
good. Satan was absolved and restored 
by these philosophers to his place in the 


choir of celestial spirits ; and by poetical 
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interpretations they affected to regard 
Michael and the archangels of his militia 





as oppressors and usurpers of glory and 
of power. This was truly the figure of 
the pontiffs and princes of the church, of 
those who had buried in fictions of hell 
the religion of equality and the principle 
of happiness for the whole human family. 
The sombre and sad Lucifer issued there- 
fore from the abyss, in which like the 
divine Prometheus, he had roared in 
chains for so many ages. His liberators 
did not dare to invoke him openly ; but 
by mysterious and profound formulas, 
they expressed the idea of his apotheosis, 
and of his future reign over Humanity, 
long dethroned, debased and calumniated 
like him. But doubtlessT tire you with 
these explanations. Pardon me forthem, 
dear Consuelo. I have been represente d 
to you as the anti-christ and worshipper 
of demons ; I wished to justify myself, and 
exhibit myself to you a little less super- 
stitious than those who accuse me.’”’ 

‘* You do not in the least fatigue my 
attention,’’ said Consuelo, with a gentle 
smile, ** and I am well satisfied to learn 
that I entered into no compact with the 
enemy of the human race by using, on a 
certain night, the formula of the Lollards.’ 

‘*T consider you very learned on that 
point,”’ returned Albert. And he con- 
tinued to explain to her the elevated sense 
of these great truths called heretical, 


which the sophists of Catholicism have 


buried under accusations and decrees of 


bad faith. He became animated by de- 
grees in revealing the studies, the con- 
templations, the austere reveries which 
had led him to asceticism and superstition 
in days which he thought more distant 
than they really were. 


to render this confession clear and simple, 


By endeavoring 


he arrived at an extraordinary lucidity of 


mind, and spoke of himself with as much 
sincerity and judgment as if he referred to 
another person, and condemned the 


miseries and the failings of his own reason 


as if he had been a long time cured of 


those dangerous attacks. He spoke with 
so much wisdom, that apart from the 
notion of time, which seemed inapprecia- 
ble by him in the details of his present 
life (since he even blamed himself for 
having formerly believed that he had been 
Jean Ziska, Wratislaw Podiebrad and 
many other personages of the past, with- 
out remembering that half an hour before 
he had again fallen into this abberration) it 
was impossible for Consuelo not to re- 
cognize in him a superior man, enlightened 
by more extensive information, more gene- 
rous, and, consequently, more just ideas, 
than any of those whom"%he had before 
met. 

Little by little the attention and the 
interest with which she listened to him, 
the living intelligence which shone in the 
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large eyes of that young girl, quick in 
comprehending, patient in following every 
thought and powerful in assimilating to 
herself every element of elevated knowl- 
edge, animated Rudolstadt with a more 
profound conviction, and his eloquence 
became entrancing. Consuelo, after some 
questions and some objections to which he 
replied happily, no longer thought so 
much of satisfying her natural curiosity 
for ideas, as of enjoying the kind of in- 
toxication of admiration which Albert 
She forgot all that had 


agitated her daring the day, Anzoleto, 


produced in her. 


Zdenko, and the bones before her eyes. 
A species of fascination seized upon her ; 
and the picturesque place in which she 
was, with its cypresses, its terrible rocks, 
and its dismal altar, seemed to her by the 
moving light of the torches, a sdrt of 
magical Elysium, in which angust and 
solemn apparitions were passing to and 
fro. She fell, though wide awake, into 
a kind of stupor of those examining fac- 
alties which she had kept in too high a 
state of tension for her poetical organiza- 
tion. No longer hearing what Albert 
said, but plunged in a delicious ecstacy, 
she was affected by the conception of that 
Satan which he had presented to her as a 
great misunderstood idea, and which her 
artistic imagination re-constructed as a 
beautiful figure, pale and sorrowful, sister 
to that of the Christ, and gently inclined 
towards her, a daughter of the people 
and proscribed child of the universal fam- 
ily. Suddenly she perceived that Albert 
was no longer speaking to her, that he 
no longer held her hand, that he was no 
longer seated by her side, but was erect 
before her, near the altar of bones, and 
was playing upon his violin the strange 
music which had before surprised and 
charmed her. 
To be Continued. 


GENUINE ELoquence. One man, whom 
I saw sitting on the ground, leaning his 
back against the wall, attracted my atten- 
tion by a degree of squalor in his ap- 
pearance, which | had rarely observed 
even in Ireland. His clothes were 
ragged to indecency—a very com- 
mon circumstance, however, with the 
males — and his face was pale and sickly, 
He did not address me, and I passed by; 
but, having gone a few paces, my heart 
smote me and I turned back. ‘If you 
are in want,”’ said I, with some degree of 
peevishness, “‘why do you not beg?” 
‘* Sure-it is begging I am,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘* You do not utter a word.’’ ** No! 
is it joking you are with me, Sir? Look 
there!’’ holding up the tattered remnant 
of what had once been a coat; “* Do you 
see how the skin is speaking through ‘the 
holes of my trousers’ Look at my sunk- 
en. cheeks, and the famine that’s staring 
inmyeyes! Man alive! isn’t it begging 
I am, with a hundred tongues? *’ — Leigh 
Richie’s Ireland. 


uy The Order of Odd Fellows in the 
‘nited States numbers 50,000 members. 
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COSMOGONY. 


FROM A MANUSCRIPT OF FOURIER 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


CHAPTER 1 
ON THE AROMAL HARMONY OF THE 
PLAN]! 

Some moderns have suspected, with 
regson, that there existed among the plan 
ets other bonds of harmony, besides those 
of weight gravitation. i have read 
m a poem (The Martyrs, of Chateau- 


briand,) ‘‘ that various of the elect 


Ooc- 


eupy themselves in the otber life with 
studying the mysteries of the harmony of 
the celesti ul sph re Now > @& the 


number of the elect will be very small, 


according to the prediction in the Gos- 
pel For man ¥Y are caii¢ea i few a 
chosen, nine tenths of us may fear that 
we shall net participate after death in the 


} 


information of the elect about the sidereal 


harmony, but that we shall be plung 
rather into Gehenna, where there only 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. Conse- 


quently, it wall be in the lovers 
Se ¢ k tu 


during the present life inte these mysteries 


of the 


prude nt 


of science to initiate Lhemseives 


the ceéicst 


harmony of 
ot 


lai spheres, 


the knowledge which must be very 


since it forms the recreation 


mterestiug, 


ef the most learned among the elect. 


Irhose who have taken the wnets for 


inanimate bodies, without functions, and 


lamited to certain geometrical promenades, 
resemble somewhat the idiots who should 
think the brain imanimate, because it has 
no visible function, or the belly idle, b 


cause it perivrms no visible Jabor, like the 


meimbers. We have always reproached 
the civilizees with believing nature timut- 
ed to known effeets. if the planets wer 
not creatures animated and provided with 
functions, then would God be the trend 
of 1d!e@ness ; he would have created uni- 


verses filled with great inert bodies 


pass- 
ing eternity ln promenading up and down, 


like our idle gentry. Lhey tound this 


opimion on the fact that the planets have 
no other employment known to us: it is 


like supposing that the leaves of a plant 


do 


beeause we see no outward sign of their 


have nothing to with fructifieation, 


elaboration of the juices. 
‘The creatures of the different degrees 
of the Polyversal scale al 


of the 


the use 


nave 
twelve radical passlous, Dut they 
differ as to the mode of exercising them. 
who is a 


It is creature 


ot 


gross With man, 


transition, he is the last in the 


SiIACe 


scale. ‘hus man secks nourishment in 
coarse substances, but the planet in s 
eal] Aro- 


sul 


} 


stances more subtle, which we 


I'he 


drinks up 


mas. vulgar notion that the 


comets is doubtless a great 


error, but it is less ridiculous than that of 


the learned world who believe that the 
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stars feed on nothing, that they have not, 
like us, the use of the five senses, sight, 
hearing, smell, taste and touch: they 
have them in &@ much more perfect degree 
han we have. 


There 


has been much speculation upon 
th ind operties of comets; al- 
} not! r has been { ad upon 
hat of pla ts SS 3 comm Lib 
vhen one has hing tol } Might 
it please God that men would be silent 
Wout SO Many subjects which they have 


inh ide more and more perplexed, such as 


uncertain sciences, so called! 


the 
It is only withim a short time that they 


have begun to attribute seme functions to 


the planets, such as the shedding of 


aro- 


mas upon the sun. it has required 


to obtain this slirht cencession: so then 


the moderns have come to believe that 
the planets are not altegether inert, and 
that God has not created universes of 
dlers. it seems to me that Messieurs 


Mankind might, without any great stretch 


f liberality, have accorded to the great 


ry hich bears them on its 


) 
pianet 


ose faculties at least which 


They 


the planets a soul; are 


suriace, ti 


man enroys. have not even cranted 


fusal by no means 


surprizing on the part ef vur century, 


which has tried to retrench that from 


man and from the universe itself, since 
they have wished te suppress God, whe 
is the pivotal soul 
Ie y planet has, not only, hke us, 
the twelve radical passions, but it has, 
what we have not, twelve radical aromas 
nalogous to those passions, and suscepti- 
11K tl n, Of com lations without 
1umber. By aromal communications are 


effected all the relations of these gvreat 


bodies, which execute labors as active as 


they are varied, although invisible to us; 


ut We may acquire about these mysteries 


knowledge, which has 


j 


pposed 
rt 


very interesi g 
reser\ i to the 


: : . 
} +4 _ t+} 
Uh icod OL ii 


dissipat 


aromal movement will 
e numerous prejudices, and in the 
first plaee those against comets, which so 


ularm people. ‘They are an aromal troop, 


whose mission x is to neurish the sun 


and the planets, and their approach is a 
subject of joy fur all the heavenly bodies. 
Chey never can cause the slightest evil. 
Every star mmbibes from them various 
juices, and sheds upen them others neces- 
sary to their temperament. 

‘The planets and comets shoot forth jets 
or fusees of aremas as rapidly as light, 
| 1.000.000, of 


which travels than 
Light is the only 


more 


leagues per minute, 


visible aroma; it holds among the radical 


iromas the same place with the passion 


Unityism, whieh is the of 


aii the 


compound 
others. ‘This aroma centains other 


colors besides the seven visible rays. It 


can furnish thirty-two, without including 


ayes 
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- - -_ enn 


white; but our globe is not in a condition 
It is at the minimum of 
Hence it comes that it 


to obtain them. 
coramunication. 
extracts only seven colors; it will net 
obtain a larger number until its atmos- 
phere is regenerated. 

Every planet has, according to its de- 
cree more deminant aromas, 


+ one or 


besides tonics. ‘The distribution in this 
regard, is the same with that of charae- 
ters. 

A planet of the first or lowest degree, 
like the moons of Jupiter, Saturny or 
Herschel has bat ene dominant aroma. 
‘The planets of the second degree, like 
those three cardinals and our globe, have 
ene is 


two dominant aromas of which 


pivotal. ‘hese classes of stars correspond 
te the characters indicated by the name 
monogynes and dygynes. Our sun is of 
the degree pentagyne, and has four domi- 
Mars, Venus, Bellona, 
and Sappho, are of the degree mono-miat, 
Let us 


remark that the predominance of one aroma 


nant aromas. 


which has a mixture of aromas. 


does not prevent the star from having the 


eleven others, and from making certain 
uses of them. 

The sidereal aromas have a perfume 
with which man is acquainted: in the 


jonquille we have the pivotal aroma of 
Jupiter; the violet contains the pivotal 
the rose gives the 
Each of 
by the star 
to We 


shai] see in the seque! how the stars exe- 


1roma of our globe; 
dominant aroma of Mercury. 
these plants was created 


whose aroma it transmits us. 


ese creations; it is the most inte- 


cute tl 


resting part ef their mechanism. 


I have promised that I would limit my- 


self to satisfying 


curiesity, without sub- 
jecting myself to methodic formulas: in 


} 


the mean time, without violating at pleas- 
ure the method, 


I have com- 
menced with a subject, the aromal meve- 


rules of 


ment, which was not the first one te be 
{ shall be obliged to follow ix 
to it least the entire 


treated : 
and 
section. 

1 anticipate many questions which peo- 


devote at 


ple will make haste to put to me; and 
first, about the generation of the stars: 
‘How do the planets reproduce their 
We do not see them engender 


Why do they 


species! 
little planets (planetons.) 
not grow in size, as we do? and are they 
fixed in dimension? If they are indeed 
animated bodies, they ought to be subject 
of 
but we do not see a 


to the phenomena growth, reprodue- 
tion, death, &c. ; 
shadow of these modifications.” 

I reply. These are mot the most impor- 
tant notions to be acquired; there are 
others that more nearly touch our inter 
ests; among them, those concerning the 
labor of the planets, of which 1 shall 
speak in the following chapter. Mean- 


while, I give the present article, which is 
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Out of course, and which will help to| 
keep the reader in patience. | 
The germs of stars are deposited an 
nursed in the Milky Way, whence they 
come forth in swarms of comets, which 
travel for > long time, and usually gravi- 
tate about various suns, before they be- 

come fixed in a plane in one system. 

The aforesaid germs are engendered by 
the aromal communication of the planets 
It 


is not yet time to enter into these de- 


with one another and with their sun. 


tails. 

We see generation effected in various 
manners under our own eyes: a dog, a 
hen, a carp, a bee differ widely in the 

A 
Na- 
ture is infinitely various in means, but the 


details of generation and education. 
planet follows still other methods. 


functions are essentially the same ; it is 
always generation under different forms, 
and we cannot too often repeat, upon this 
subject, that we must not believe nature 
limited to effects known to us, nor think 
that the planets do not raise up offspring, 
because we are ignorant of their process- 
es in this. 

It is the same with respect to education 
and growth, the forms of which vary 
we do not see a planet grow, and yet it 
but 
Let us use a comparison. 


waxes and wanes, in aromal 


A 


strong liquor is not worth on the first dav 


its 
capacity. 


what it will be after being kept ten years 
bottled. Yet it will not have increased 
in it have become more 


volume: will 


refined in quality. A violin, fresh from 
the maker’s hands, is worth little; in 
twenty years it acquires much power, | 


It 


it is a body im- 


without augmenting its volume is 
the same with a planet : 
moveable in dimension, though variable 
in qualities (tires) which have their in- 
The 
of the most 
gross at the epoch of the primitive crea- 


wons ; 


decreasing 


= 


creasing and periods. 


quality of ours was one 
thus its offspring were excessively 
vicious, witness the one hundred and thir- 
ty species of serpents. You cannot, with 
The 


planet has since become refined, and in 
the next creations it will give a very pre- 


bad aromas, produce good creations. 


cious inventory. Our planet, in spite 


of this original vice, is of a vigorous 


species. It may be compared to those 
children covered with eruptions in the 
cradle, which disappear with time, and 


are succeeded by a good humoral sys- 


tem. 
The planets, without changing their 
dimensions, undergo modifications of at- 


mosphere, adjacent or transjacent. 
adjacent 


I call 
atmosphere that which is contig- 


uous to the planet, as the air which we 


breathe. The transjacent atmosphere is 


composed of fluids annexed to the planet 


and placed at a distance from it in a cir- | 


cular, spherical, or other form. The! 
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rings of Saturn, and the crystalline spere | fluxes (co-plantations*) received into the 


|of the sun are transjacent atmospheres, 


detached from the body, and at a great 
it. Our little globe will 
have two rings like that of Saturn, of 


which it is the conjugal planet in the 
. . 


distance from 


major octave. ° 


CHAPTER III. 


earth from different stars. It takes time 
for the planet to receive and elaborate the 
germs. The tradition which pretends 
that the creation was made in six days, 
would have done better to have estimated 
the duration of the work at six centuries, 


at least. It would be no benefit to the 


planets to have the toil abridged, since 


‘it is for them a source of pleasures, a 


OF THE LABOR OF THE PLANETS. 


Philosophers and superstitious people 
have given us such absurd ideas of God, 
that it is no wonder that our age mis- 
takes Him. So far from creating the 
stars for idleness, he employs them in 
immense laburs of graduated harmony ; 
that is to say, one star elaborates juices 
for the two orders of creatures above and 
below itself; it furnishes aromas for its 
universe which is one degree higher in 
the scale ; it also furnishes them for the | 
men of each planet, although man is of a 
degree inferior to the star; but all is 
united in the system of movement, and 
the different creatures aid one another in 
every sense. Jupiter, Saturn, &c., who 
seem to have no relation with us men, do 
labor very actively for us. They hold in 
reserve certain aromas, destined especially 
for the service of our planet and of us, 
aromas whose contributions we shall be 
able to receive, whenever it shal] please us 
to enter into communion with the stars, 
by the organization of Harmony. 

The part of these aromas, which is 


assigned to the service of man, will be 


/consumed in creations of the four king- 


doms; at present we have only a crea- 
tion, of which we should be very weary ; 
for it keeps us in an extreme poverty, | 
obliges us to war incessantly against the 
atmospheric scourges, against the vices | 
of temperature, against destructive ani- 
mals and parasitical plants. This is only 
a provisional outfit, such as could be made | 
with the gross aromas which the planet 
furnished at its origin. 

Each substance of the different king- 
doms is the product of an aroma, shed by | 
one of the stars, and combined with that 
of the planet. The ox is born of an 
aroma shed by Jupiter; the horse of an 
aroma shed by Saturn; the rose of an| 
aroma shed by Mercury; the pink of an} 
aroma shed by Hebe, the eighth satellite | 
of Herschel. The operation is nearly | 
the same with that of our gardeners: we | 
sow seeds, which contain a germ that will 
combine in fermentation with the juices | 
of the earth. Thus, when Jupiter shed | 
upon us the seeds of the ox, they had| 
to be received and elaborated in the bosom | 
of the planet, then thrown out at dif- 
ferent points of its surface, where they 
produced the first herds of oxen. 


struggle of ambition, of self-love, in 
which each displays its ability in compe- 
Each of their products is seen and 
judged by the other planets. Saturn, 
the creator of the flea, had to undergo 
censure upon this object, as well as upon 
the horse. 

If the creations had been achieved in 
six days, or in six weeks, the planets 
would soon have been reduced to the neg- 


tition. 


ative pleasure of idleness, so praised in 
our times. Bella cosa far niente, say the 
Italians. They have reason, so long as 
Civilization lasts; there is certainly more 
pleasure in doing nothing, than in toiling 
excessively, like our peasants and our 
mechanics, and getting neither bread, nor 
nor clothing; but the planets, 
which are bodies constituted in harmony, 


wine, 


have as much pleasure and ardour in their 
labors as the groups which we have de- 
scribed, so that it would be very irksome 
for them to have nothing to do; there 
is always something to be created on 
some one of the thirty-two globes, and 
especially upon the interior Sun, which 
has no holiday in this respect. If our 
globe is excluded for the moment from 
coéperation in this labor, there remains a 
vast field for industry in the other stars, 
of which the cardinals and mixt ought to 
receive, each, twenty-four creations, be- 
As to the moons, 
they have only twelve creations, and the 
This number should be extend- 
ed to sixty for the San. We may pre- 
sume, then, that the stars have commonly 
three or four creations in full labor, and 
others just commenced or nearly finished. 
They hasten those which are disagreea- 
ble, like the two whose productions we 
see upon the globe (I will class them 
hereafter,) and for which the sidereal co- 
hort had to operate upon vitiated or gross 
aromas ; but they are not precipitous with 
those that are executed upon aromas of a 
good quality. Hence it comes, that the 
creations 3 and 4, which will take place 
in rapid succession upon our globe, soon af- 
ter the foundation of Harmony, will be ac- 


sides the pivotal one. 


pivotal. 





*I use the word co-plantation to signify 
the active intervention of two animated crea- 
tures, identical in species, one of which ex- 
plants and the other implants; wheras in our 
plantations and cultures, the earth which co- 
operates with us by its surface, and the sun, 


Th , | which co-operates with us by its rays, are 
Phurty thousand plants, which we enjoy, | 


were the product of thirty thousand in- | 


not creatures of the sume species with our- 
selves. 
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accelerated, while the beautiful creation 5 
(major transition,) which will commence 
about 400 years after Harmony, will go 
on more deliberately. 


The creations being the furnishings of 


the globe, which have to be renewed 
from time to time, and which are no long- 
er of use after a certain lapse of centu- 
ries, every glube, or rather, every mono- 
verse, or human race upon a globe, is free 
to preserve those of its productions which 
may be usefuily combined with the new 
furnishings; for example, it is very cer- 
tain that var globe will retain the horse 
after the next creation, although that will 
furnish new species of carriers; but it is 
doubtful whether it will retain the ass, 
except as a curiosity, because the said 
creation will give for the same kind of 
service porters more agreeable and not so 
vicious. The ass, by his sobriety, may 
suit in a society of mendicants and beg- 
gars, like the civilizees, who dispute the 
very bones with the dogs to make soup 
of them for their citizens; but in a socie- 
ty, 
reign, and in which the dogs of the court 


in which extreme abundance will 
yard will fare better-than our mechanics, 
they will have no farther need of animals 
in which the useless merit of sobriety 
will not balance their numerous defects. 
Hence | presume the asses will be sup- 
pressed from the service of Harmony, 
which, however, will preserve the zebras 
from this creation, and know how to 
them. For the is a 


rough caleulation, which may apply to all 


tame rest, this 
the animals and plants of little value. 
As to the asses, I do not pretend that the 
horoscope of their suppression is a judg- 
ment without appeal, for | have no desire 
to diseompose the Brotherhood of Asses, 
which is said to be numerous and power- 
ful in Civilization. 

On the subject of creations, Jet us dis- 
sipate some of the ridiculous prejudices 
which the civilizees carry into every 
1 have al- 
ready remarked upon the absurdity of be- 
lieving that the creation produced only a 
single man, a single ass, a single cabbage, 
a single radish. ‘There is another foolish 
notion, into which every one thinks it 
would be irreligious not to fall: it is the 
attributing to God all the labor of the 
creations, and supposing that he has left 
nothing be by 
themselves, by men, planets, &c. Ask 
a civilizee: Who created cabbages! He 
will answer: God.—Well, who created 
asses '— God.— Did he then create every 
thing, even men’'—Undoubtedly. Who 
else should have created them!— With 
this stupid answer, you behold him more 
learned than they will be in Harmony af- 
ter a century of studies; for it will re- 
quire at least that time to disentangle and 
classify the work of actual 


study relative to movement. 


to done the creatures 


creation, 





which is very complicated, especially in | imal, 


the vegetable kingdom, where about thir- 
ty thousand problems of origin present 
themselves. Some of them I shall re- 
solve in the part which treats of applieca- 
tion. 

Let us reason about this strange preju- 
dice that God has created every thing. 
It would follow that God is a despot, and 
I shall follow 


my custom in such matters, and prepare 


the stars legions of drones. 


the mind by a comparison. 

Let us suppose ourselves in the country, 
a hundred leagues from the residence of 
the king, and having the following con- 
Who has the 
eare of this grain'—The king.— Ah! 
well, who planted these vines? — The 
king.— You are joking! the king, then, 
has all the work to himself here. Was 
it he who planted this orchard, this gar- 
den '— Without doubt. Who else did ’— 
Who! why the cultivators, you and your 
It is their work. — What au- 
dacity! do you not reeognize the author- 


versation with a laborer: 


neighbors. 


ity of the king, then!— Certainly ; but I 
do not confound his authority with his 
functions, which are to watch over and 
direct the aggregate of the labors of the 
kingdom, and to distribute them by grada- 
tion from ministers to governors, and so 
the king has 
power! — Agreed. Nevertheless. 
if he can do all, he does not do all; he 
leaves a portion of the work to each of 
his subjects, he limits himself to govern- 


dewn to laborers.— But 


all 


ing the whole, and vecupying every body 
as much as possible; and although he 
has the right to sow and to plant, it was 
not he who planted your cabbages.— 
How! you deny the omnipotence of the 
king! you are a conspirator.— And you 
are but half-witted. Adieu. 


The stupidity of this laborer would be 


the same with that of the civilizees who |! 


pretend that God has created every thing. 
What would remain for the planets to do, 
if God did every thing? Why does he 
not come to till and sow our lands and 
reap our harvests? 
thirty two families sow and cultivate 


The act by which | 


their canton, is the same, in the seale of | 
movement, with that by which thirty-two | 


planets elaborate and furnish one of their 
number with aromal germs, from which a 
creation springs. The farmers, every 
year, recommence their operation and va- 


_and vary the work of creation, which fur- 


nishes them, as well as men, with the 
germs of harvests; for the aromas of 


| we ever read. 





vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 
All is united in the system of movement. 
A planet, badly organized in its four king- 
doms,* is for the other planets, what a 
wild tree is for us, which bears inedible 
fruit; it is like a patch of garden covered 
with bad herbs, and entirely unproductive. 
Such is oar planet, a useless member for 
the aromal support and for all harmonic 
intercourse with the others. The other 
planets are burning with impatience to be 
able to put ours under cultivation, and 
re-furnish it with a new creation more 
profitable for themselves and for us; an 
effect impossible since the first creation, 
when the aromas of the glebe, still alto- 
gether vitiated, made it necessary to 
adopt the subversive system, or creation 
in counter-type, which yields the useful 
products oniy by way of an infinitely 
sinall exception. 


To be Continued. 


REVIEW. 


Festus,a Poem. By Puiuir James Bar 








Ley. Barristerat Law. First Ameri- 
can Edition. Boston: Benjamin B. 
Mussey. 1845. pp. 413. 


What is the inmost prayer of every 
man? The wish renewed forever from the 
bottom of the heart? It is tha: he may 
live for once, in every sense ; that he may 
bend his will to something with a cer- 
tainty and a force, that shall release all 
his imprisoned energies, illumine al] the 
dark caves of mystery within him, give 
himself to himself, that he may give his 
whole self away in action, and make his 
act transcend in swiftness and in fulness 
the criticism of his thought ; it is that he 


|may do a thing that is worthy of himself, 
‘that shall leave out no part of him, bat 
\take in both him and all] that the world 


means to him; that he may crowd his 
past, his present, and his future, sensa- 
tions, feelings, judgments, ideals, aspira- 
tions, into one expression. Life, and ex- 
pression :—these two words sum up the 
infinitude of man’s desires. In no single 
human work, we might almost say, cer- 
tainly in no literary work, does this seem 
so completely realized as in the poem 
now before us. It is the intensest book 
We do believe that no 
man ever laid out his whole life so in a 


| work, and kept up the glow so long, that 
ry it in divers ways ; and just so the plan- | 


ets, after some interval, say four or five | 
thousand years for our globe, reiterate | 


no man ever so nearly touched the flying 
horizon of his possible, before. ‘* Life 
is at blood heat, every page doth show.” 


‘Commenced ‘ere twenty summers had 


eatable and other plants which a globe | 


sheds upon different planets, are of a 
quality proportioned to the perfection of 
the germs with which it is furnished, as 
wel] in the aromal kingdom, as in the an- 


imbrowned his brow,”’ it was the concen- 





* Observe, the pivot is never counted in 
movement. This is why we only count four 
kingdoms, without mentioning the pivotal, or 
passional kingdom which is superior ; just as 
we only count thirty-two planets, without 


| speaking of the sun, which is the principal. 
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tration and consecration of all the fire of 


three full years of life. 


—_"* He spake inspire d: 

Night and day, thought came unhelped, 
undesired, 

Like blood to bis heart. The course I 
study he 

Went through, was of the soul-rack. The 
degree 

He took was high: it was wise wretchedness. 

He suffered perfectly, and gained no less 

A prize than, in his own torn heart, to see 

A few bright seeds: he sowed them — 
hoped them truth; 


The autumn of that seed is in these pages.”’ 


Most men have lightning flashes now 
and then, in which they catch and lose 
grand glimpses of unspeakable things; 
but here the flash was as prolonged as it 
was bright; or the vibrations of conscious- 
ness were accelerated till it could count 
three years within one flash of lightning. 
Weli, it was enough for one life. They 
say he has not written since, or written 
only tamel) [It may be. Some trees 
exhaust themselves with one full fruitage 
But we bi the blade but slumbers in 
the scabbard, and is not consumed nor 
even dimmed 
‘** Festus ’’ is another ‘* Faust,”’ only a 
great deal more. Like Goethe’s poem, and 
like the book of Job, it opens with a 
scene in Heaven giving over of 


= 


, and the 


one soul to Lucift r, the prince of dark- 


ness, to be tempted Like Faust, it de- 
scribs §s ay ith of spl ndid and universal 
powers, full of passion that survives the 


sated appetites, and takes him through all 


scenes, both nat 


ural, conventional and 
supernatural, making him drink deep of 
love, of knowledge and of power, ind 
meet the infinite in these things, as well 
ate seneaned te intel ante hak 
as In truths reasoned or inspired, or In hai 


] 


lowed rites and places; and leading him 


through evil to the triumph over evil and 


to unity with God. It is, however, far 
more theological than ** Faust;’’ and its 
doctrine seems to be, that Evil is indis- 
pensable to good, as is Variety to Unity, 
and that all must sin in order that a// may 
be saved. Lucifer, the evil one, stands 
by our side, so soon as we gaze enraptur- 
ed upon Lueifer the Morning Star, th 
star of love —a fi 
Lucifer himself be not destined to be 
saved, which he is in the conclusion of 
the poem And this isthe grand thought 
with which this age is teeming. InSue’s 
‘¢ Wandering Jew 
from the wanderer, and with it labor is 


redeemed and human passions purified, 


* the curse 


s taken off 


not extinguished The best minds have 
begun to recognize that good and ¢ vil flow 
out of the same source >; In other words 
that the very faculties and impulses which 
work evil in us are but the elements of 
good; that man cannot escape his own 


nature ; that his own nature is his proper 


ightful contradiction, if 


destiny, whereby God ultimately draws 
him to Himself, or (to express it in the 
shortest formula) that ‘* attractions are 
proportional to destinies,’’ and that so 
surely as there is Chaos, so surely shall 
there be Order, the subversive action of 
the passions being the indispensable pre- 
liminary, or ascending transition, to their 
life in Harmony 

We mention this only to show how far 
the book ts in unison with the best aspira- 


f 
n and with the last seience of to-day. 


But we have not room to analyze its 
theology, nor are we at all anxious where 


lass it. <A stream so full and strong 


to « 
ean float a thousand systems, without 
injury to itself; and where the heart and 
soul are sound, the dogmas will come 
right. While passion is alive, the mind is 
ilways servant and follower : if it kings it 
We will 
not say the book is free from theological 
faults. 


ever, itis only over the dead. 


It is safer to take for granted that 
it has them. The Unitarian will choke 
to meet the number Three so often: the 
Calvinist will demur at ‘‘too much of a 
good thing ’’ in the doctrine of universal 
salvation, and at such an unceremonious 
robbing of the elect of one of their prero- 
gatives, their anticipated triumph over 
the damned; the Churehman and the 
Pharisee will be shocked by the irreve- 
rence which uses certain words in other 
than the places set apart therefor, as 
churches, litanies, &c., and which dares 


to think of God on common occasions : 


some will have no faith in such excess of 


works, and others shake their heads and 
doubt the working of such faith. We 
leave it to others to pick up the drift- 
wood on the noble stream, and find what 
fault they wil! with it; yet even they 
perchance, if they will only wait, will 
find some logs come floating down th 
stream with the rest, in which they may 
recognize their own dear hobbies, which 
let them mount and ride here at a livelier 
rate than their own slaggish life-current 

} 


ever could impart. Enough for us that 


the poem is so full of life, so full of aspi- 
ration after unity with God, and harmony 
with all things, so full of love, of deep 
experience, of clear intuition of the es- 
sential divinity of the soul, and forefeeling 
of the great destiny of man. In it all 
the springs are open, and the soul comes 
gushing, thrilling forth, and while we 
read we are surrounded with the purest 
erystal atmosphere, fresh and bracing, 
and lit with the loveliest and sublimest 
constellations; we are buoyed up from 
earth, as if with wings: we feel the same 
infinite in the heart's individual love and 
in the heavenly congresses of vast plane- 
tary worlds about God’s throne, and are 
fatigued with nothing butthe ** exceeding 
weight of clory 


“ Faust’ i 


very much expanded here 








in Festus, which is a less true work of 
art, perhaps, but with a boundless profu- 
sion of materials. ‘The characters are all 
more generalized, idealized and abstract 
than in Faust, but not less real or en- 
gaging; the scenes more vast and vague, 
buat not less vivid ; and the parts more pure- 
ly imaginary are never romantic, never 
in the vein of Faery or Walpurgis Night, 
but elemental, philosophic, cosmogonic, 
vast, in which ‘souls of planets speak, 
and hierarchies of shining worlds sweep 
over the scene in chorus, and the sun’s 
very centre offers a cool grotto for a tete- 
a-tete. It is one lengthy complicated 
tissue of abstractions and subjective his- 
tories, and yet as palpable, as interesting 
and as refreshing as Goethe’s best daguer- 
reotypes of outward fact. 

His Lucifer is not another Mephistophe- 
les, not the denying spirit of this heart- 
less civilization. His views are not be- 
littling ; like Milton’s Satan, he maintains 
a proud remembrance of his former state. 
He is even a believer at bottom. He can 
fall in love ; he can worship God afar off 
through the necessity which makes him 
evil for the time. His own bright star of 
beauty hangs still in the heavens, pledge 
of his former state, to be regained when 
evil shall have wrought out its mission. 
He tempts, to teach, rather than to de- 
stroy; he grants power toa mortal, to show 
the nothingness of power. 

The progress of the poem is not short- 
ly told; we have not even space for a re- 
view of it cut out from the heart of the 
poem itself, for, besides every thing else, 
it ecuntains a criticism of itself, anticipates 
the criticisms of others, defines the cha- 
racter and office of a poet, and in short 
takes its own measure as it flies, and yet 
the eritic does not eramp the youth, nor 
do his poet wings soar any the less grace- 
fully and easily after so much detention 
in the sober second thought of prose. 
The variety and boldness of its seenes 
are almost overwhelming; you seem to 
clasp the universe ; the excitement never 
flags, its fever is only cooled by the re- 
freshing vastness of those scenes in which 
you lose yourself, in which involuntary 
awe tempers the madness of the over- 
crowded mind? reverence relieves the too 
strong, throbbing impulse, and great calm 
thoughts station themselves before you, 
and overhang you like gigantic crags, 
dwarfing you to a sense of littleness 
which is repose after such exultation of 
activity,—scenes in which the presence 
of God takes all the weight from your 
own conscrousness. 

There is perfect unity between these 
scenes in Heaven, or in space, and those 
upon the earth. It isalways a transpar- 
ent earth. and the soul shines throuch ev- 
ery form which moves upon it. The 
whole is spiritualized by its very intensi- 








tv. Festus, in his terrestrial delights, for 


which his senses are heightened and the 


barriers of time removed by 


and Space 
still feels the infin- 
of 


interview 


his demoniacal friend, 
ity of the 
with God. 


and the 


Hence e' 


nature, or with tempting forms of human 


soul need unron 


with 


loveliness, everv adventurous obse 
like that ** bird’ 


°9 
the nations in 


rvation 


of men and things, 


seve 


view of all an hour's 


ride with Lucifer round the earth, every 


festive rout or 


’ 


, and dance, and ! 


—** scene of song mirth, and 
wine, 
And damsels, in whose lily skin the blue 


Veins branch themselves in hidden luxury 


is heightened to the most ecstatic piteh of 
enthusiasm, and reveals continual glimps- 
es of the infinite. Man is never severed 
from his relationship with spirits of a 
higher grade. Each earthly transaction 
correspondence in Ileaven. 


the 


suggests 
On the 


its 


other hand, more abstract 
scenes, in which worlds and angels speak, 
though wonderfully sustained, are never 
monotonous, but have all the dramatic in- 
terest of things secular and familiar. 

In all this, as we have said before, we 
do not even look for any complete and 
The 


lies in this intense life and earnestness of 


settled philosophy. interest of it 
a young and splendid natoare, boldly and 
in perfect trust and with most inspired de- 
termination, in the act of making its first 


acquaintance with God and with the uni- 


verse, and pressing into the very heart of 


every experience, as eagerly as the hum- 
the flower 


This is better than systems of philosophy 


ming-bird buries himself ina 


or faith. It is long ere it completes it- 
self; but all, as far as it goes, is real and 
from the life. 

The secret of all poetry lies in this same 
of life. The be- 


tween prose and poetry is this: that the 


earnestness ditference 


one is a portrait taken after death, while 
the other paints the hfe, which you may 
And 


ference between true and false poetry Is, 


eall a miracle if you will. the dif- 
that the one is real, the other merely gal- 
Of this latter kind is 


so called poetry of the day. 


vanized, life. most 
But 


not a re- 


of the 


‘* Festus’’ is a living poem: 
of 


but the body of the life now passing, as 


membered inventory thoughts past, 


mus light in 


much so as the unconsci 
eye, or flush upon the cheek, of enthusi- 
asm. Hence all its wealth and splendor 
of imagery, its continually new-born beau- 
rhvthra 


ty, its grand, deep, admirable 


i 
[here are more original and magnificent 
images on a single page of Festus, than 
handsome 


would endow a dozen of the 


volumes most in vogue. It is in vain to 
quote by way of specimen; the conelu- 
sion you come to as you read on is, that 
his wealth of imagination is absolutely 


illimitable, and that you might as well 
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cut a cloud out of the purple sanset at- 


mosphere, as a figure from the boundless 


atmospheric beauty of this poem. In 
short, what does not the mind see, when 
the man is alive? and is not a Jving 


roduct of the imagination just as inex- 
Natt re? 
the poem, whether in stately blank-verse 


colloquy of heaven 


haustible as Of the 


ly powers, or in the sub- 


tlest variations of some song of love, or bal- 
ad, or mad cantata of a ride round the 
ole we feel that it transcendsart. To be 


are rough lines, and abundant 


sure there 
signs of careless affluence; but the thoughts 


ilways rhyme; what if they bear with 


them some Inxuriance of unpruned foliage 


as they wave toand fro inthe wind! As the 
choirs of star-eyed spi 


i 


rtter 


its sweep past you, 


and th 


their robes may fi ir smooth 
hair be ruffled, | 


rhythm of their 


yut it disturbs not the deep 


interior movement. 


wof ** Festus’ 


In trying to sayany thir 


in so short a space, we have perhaps said 


worse than nothing; there has been a 
constant quarrel between the seale and 
the proportions of our pieture. What 


poet do’ what may the world 


shall this 


expect of him’ 


action etv now offers, must be 


, which soci 


miserably tame to him. whose first work 


leaves the whole world lacging behind it 
in point of quickened energy. If new 
spheres be not preparing; if a new hope 
has not risen; if the poor fragmentary 
lives of individuals are not about to enter 


into some unity, wherein the smallest in- 


dividual office shal} be 


no longer the 


solating and losing of, oneself, but the 
finding of oneself in a realizing sense 
the infinite harmony of all things, all re- 
volving, as it were, in circles which are 


eoncentric; if the redemption of evil, 


which this poet dreams of, is not to be 


made fact in the of the Kingdom 


rising 


of Heaven upon earth, the solution 


and 
of these primitive and necessary discords 


into the 


A ges ; 


rarchies, which exalt the poet’s imagina- 


lone accord of the Harmonic 


if the mighty harmonies and hie- 
tion, are not soon to visit all men in their 
daily labors and duties, and make all men 
poets while they stand in their nght pla- 
eces:—then genius might as well die. 
Its very dreams must prove its exhaus- 
tion. But the age is full of prophecy. 
Philosophy, religion, poetry, and art, and 
the more grotesque and foolish forms of po- 
pular fanaticism, all, in their way, preach 


the coming of the true Social Order, the 


entrance of Man ioto unity with Man, 
with Nature and with God. With no 
slight inward exultation do we count 


over the increasing list of these forerun- 


ners, these great Souls of the Future. 


In religion we have Swedenborg ; in so- 
cial economy, Fourier; in music, Bee- 


/theven; and shall we not say, in poetry, 


‘* Festus? ”’ 


rhythm of 


All human spheres of 


of 


The American Review: a Whig Journal 
of Politecs, Literature, Art, and Science 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

The December No. of this Journal in 
point of merit is on the level of its predeces- 
sors, and of our magazine literature gene- 
rally. It contains a tolerable article on the 
position and duties of the Whig party ; one 
of those stories of Mr. Poe’s which seem 
written mainly to disgust their readers ; 
a poem called ‘‘ The Flight of Helle,”’ 
the ambition of which makes its senseless 
jangle only the more amusing ; a rather 
interesting ‘‘ Chapter on Chatham; a 
strong and excellent article on the anti-rent 
movement in New York, treating it from 
the conservative side; No. IV. of “ Ad- 
frontier of Texas and 
Mexico; a piece of pedantic prosing on 
‘** The Spirit of Liberty ,”’ which descends 


ventures on the 


quite out of sight into the abyss of “ things 
in general;’’ one of those harmless con- 
trivances which Mr. W. Gilmore Simms 
be an article on 

the chief excellence of 


supposes to poems ,; 
** Heraldry,” 
which is that it covers four pages; a 
good chapter of Prussian History ; a re- 
view of Colton’s Life of Clay; ** The 
Figures 


covering ten pages, — the sort of writing 


, 


and Figuratives of Tobacco,’ 
that a man of decent education might do 
against time before breakfast, but which 
is wholly unfit for a place in a publication 
which aims to ‘‘ diffuse through the land 
a higher order of taste in letters and the 
three pages of shabby wit under 
of 


against 


arts ;”’ 


the tith ‘* Angels and Ministers of 
Grace.”’ whieh 


ends with an eruption of scurrility that 


the Locofocos, 
would disgrace the lowest partisan news- 
paper; a so-called poem, “‘ No Rest;”’ 
a review of Mr. Lester’s “‘ Artist, “Mer- 
ehant, and Statesman,’’ which in many 
words says little, and some rather tame 
literary notices. 

This Journal does not do justice to the 
We looked 
for its appearance with interest; we sup- 
posed that as the organ of a party em- 


talent of the Whig party. 


bodying so great an amount of intellectual 
power as the whigs, it would be a valu- 
able addition to our current literature. 
Some fatality howeyer seems to attend 
the efforts of our whig friends in this 
line. Their political articles are apt to 
be most dull and unreadable; their pkil- 
esophy is not remarkably lucid or in- 
structive, though it is certainly prefound, 
and their literature is nothing to” boast of 
very loudly. Still the American Review 
has given us some things to be grateful 
for: chief among them to our mind, 1s 
Mr. Headley’s article on Marshal Mac- 
donald, one of the finest pieces of histor- 
ical narrative that we remember. 

In the whole range of American Mag- 
azinery, the careful critic seeking for 
signs of life, for a high ideal of art, or 
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for noble and comprehensive ideas, finds 


little satisfaction. Over this field we de- 
sign some day to lead our readers; we 
only wish that it offered a more attractive 


prospect. 


{ tale of Ireland Fif- 
ty Years Avo. By Cuaries Lover 
Author of Harry Lorrequer. Philadel- 
hia: Carey & Hart yp. 136. ( Bos- 


I P| 
ton, for sale 


by Redding & Co.) 
We wish 


oe oe ae 
Charles Lover's works, not for the amuse- 


The O Donochu 


our countrymen to read 


ment and gratification they will certainly 


derive from them, but that they may form 
a true idea of the character of the Irish 
nation, in all its classes, for this we 
are convinced is portrayed by his pen. 
In the book before us, the reader may al- 
so discover the reasons of the failure of 
the various attempts of the Irish to shake 
off the English yoke, for we believe they 
have always had one and the same cause, 
the treachery of many who had the confi- 
dence of the people. 

We love the Irish, the Irish people, 
and though our sympathy may be of little 
avail to them, we like to cherish it. Es- 
pecially in such a time as the present, 
when the direst calamity is impending 
over the the whole nation, when perhaps 
their very nationality isto be sunk in more 
absolute misery than even they, probably 
the most suffering people on the face of 
the earth, have yet endured, we like to re- 
fresh our recollections of what they have 
been, not in seasons of glory and prosper- 
ity, if such have ever existed, but in the 
very depths of their subjugation, while 
yet they had energy and determination 
enough to turn against the heel that 
crusked them. 

But what a horrible condition are they 
now, or soon to be, reduced to. We can- 
not help, how much soever it may appear 
out of place here, referring to an extract 
from a petition lately presented to her 


British Majesty's Ministers, in behalf of 


the Irish people. 


‘* Whilst you hesitate — if hesitate you 
shall —the people of Ireland are about to 
perish in countless numbers. May we 
respectfully refer you to Lord Devon's 
report of last session, where you will find, 
or indeed, whence we take for granted 
you are already informed, that the Irish 
agricultural laborers and their familes are 
calculated to amount to more than four 
millions of human beings, whose only food 
is the potato, whose only drink is water, 
whwse houses are pervious to the rain, to 
whom a bed or blanket is a luxury almost 
unknown, and who are more wretched 
than any other people in Europe. We 
respectfully call your attention to the fact, 
that the foregoing description of the state 
of the Irish peasantry was published long 
before there was or could be the least sus- 
picion of the most afflicting visitation of 
Providence in the destruction of the pres- 
ent crop. If, then, such was the condition 
of alarge portion of the Irish people, even 
in favorable harvests, you will, in your 
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humanity, easily judge what must be the 
horrors of their situation, if the approach- 
ing famine be allowed to envelope the en- 
tire popul ition.” 

And her Majesty’s ministers did hesi- 
tate, nay, at last accounts refused alto- 
gether, while no doubt ‘* there is already 
a large increase in the Bills of Mortality,’’ 
such being the received expression of the 


fact that men women and children are 


dying by hundreds and thousands, ol 


starvation. 

Would that our countrymen could, by 
a knowledge of the true Irish character, 
rid themselves of the pre judices they have 
derived from the conquerors and plunder- 
Would that they would 


freely and heartily welcome all who come 


ers of the Irish. 


to seek a refuge anda shelter on our 
broad spreading plains, and not by the ex- 
hibition of distrust and prejudice, raise up 


barriers between those who should be one 


in interest and so create in the midst of 


us a nation whose affections have been 
turned from us by our own act. 

If our people choose, and choose they 
may, sooner or later, to confine the elective 
franchise to native born citizens of our 
country, and those who have heretofore 
been naturalized, there can be no hardship 
in this, while the voice of kindness and 
the hand of welcome will ensure the edu- 
cation of the aliens’ children in the spirit 
of those institutions among which they 
are to live. 

We would have our countrymen appre- 
ciate and love the nationality of the va- 
rious people who come and are to come 
among us, and that they may do this with 
regard to those who make their appear- 
anee here under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, we again recommend to them 
to read, and to read carefully, ‘‘ The O’- 
Donoghue.”’ 


The White Boy: a Story of Ireland, in 
1822. By Mrs. S. C. Hatt. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. (Boston, 
for sale by Redding & Co.) 

Here is another Irish story from a dif- 
ferent quarter. The wrongs of Ireland, 
her cruel miseries, her free and brave- 
hearted people, their struggles for deliver- 
ance from the oppressor and tyrant, are 
all themes suited to awaken and fire the 
imagination, to inspire the efforts of genius 
as well as philanthropy. These subjects 
are as yet by no means exhausted; they 
are still fruitful and full of life and inter- 
est; and while they continue to call forth 
such vigorvus pens as that of the writer 
of the present work, we shall not be apt 
to be weary of their repeated presentation. 
It is a tale of uncommon dramatic effect, 
though the plot is simple and inartifieial : 
the characters are drawn with such vivid 
coloring, so expressive of the riches and 
variety of nature, and surrounded with 
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scenes of such thrilling interest, that we 
seem almost to have lived and acted with 
them ourselves, and can searce be persua- 
ded that they are merely ideal creations. 
No doubt, however, their prototypes are 
found in reality. So much truthfulness 
of painting could come only from experi- 
ence. The writer, we are sure, is not 
giving us the impressions of hearsay or 
conjecture, but of actual knowledge. 
Her strongest sympathies are with the 
suffering and oppressed; she loves the 
very soil of Ireland so well that she can- 
not brook the thought of its green and 
beautiful surface being pelluted with so 
much social wretchedness as she has been 
called to witness ; yet she has aclear per- 
ception of the truth,—indeed, the chief 
purpose of the book is to illustrate it,—that 
no permanent advantage can be gained by 
sudden acts of violence and blood. She 
would trust for reform to the higher 
sentiments of our nature, and not seek 
the attainment of justice, the restoration 


of lost rights, by the dagger of the assas- 


sin or the torch of the incendiary. In 
reading this powerful story, we are irre- 
sistibly impressed with a sense of the evils 
which grow out of the present antagonis- 
tic relations between man and man. Look 
at Ireland, with her immense industrial 
resources, her magnificent domain, her 
aifluent productions, and a great portion of 
her population, at this moment, known to 
be on the brink of starvation ; and consid- 
er, whether an order of society, which ad- 
mits even the possibility of such a condition 
of things, can be in unison with the divine 
plan, and is not destined, by its very na- 
ture, to give place to a state of general 
abundance, mutual support, sincere friend- 
ship, universal harmony. ‘The condition 
of [reland proclaims the doom of civiliza- 
tion. We welcome therefore, a work 
like the present, which brings her condi- 
tion so forcibly before the mind. It fur- 
nishes abundant food for contemplation : 
we might say for sorrowful thought, did 
we not believe in the final triumph of good, 
and the introduction of a glorious order of 
society, in which every human being will 
find his true destiny. 


The Jesuits. Translated from the French 
of M. M. Michelet and Quinet, Profes- 
sors in the College of France. Edited 
by C. Epwarps Lesrer. 


The Roman Church and Modern Society. 
Translated from the French. Edited 
by C. Epwarps Lester. New York: 
Gates & Stedman, 114 William St. 
near John. 

‘These books have accidentally been ly- 
ing upon our table for a fortnight waiting 
for notice. ‘They are upon most impor- 
tant subjects and are written with talent. 
Of the translation we eannot say much in 
praise. 


It is often careless and has the 
air of not always conveying the precise 
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meaning of the original, but as we have 
not the French at hand we cannot speak 
decisively upon this point. 


We have long had a word to say upon 


both the Romish Church and the Order of 


Jesus, and shall take the first opportunity 
to say it. 
Mr. 


labors of Lester at 


these some 
length. Meanwhile, we can say that with 


the faults we have spoken of, they are 


well worth reading. 


The Foster- Brother : 
Chiozza. Edited by Leicnh Hunr. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Cliff St. 1845, pp. 148. (Boston, for 
sale by Redding & Co.) 
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A dull, heavy story, but not without 
There 


which give promise of better things, and 


touches of power. are scenes 
of love, something is said which shows that 
the author has the soul of a man anda 
poet. The student of History can find 


in this book, much minute information, 
upon points beyond the range of ordinary 
reading. 


La Aurora, Periodico de dicado a Politica 
y Literatura; en Espanol and Engiltsh. 
This is the title of a new weekly paper 

published in Boston. It is devoted to the 

dissemination of liberal political principles 
among the Spanish Americans, upon 
whose support it must mainly depend. It 
is edited with spirit and intelligence, and 
we trust will be amply successful. Stu- 
dents of the Spanish language may also 
find their advantage in reading it. Price 
Communications to be 
‘* Estevan P. Andrews, Ed- 


itor of the Aurora.”’ 


POETRY. 
For the Rarbinger. 


ATHANASIA. 


All things sing a roundelay — 


$5 per annum. 


addressed to 





Love and Lile are under us, 
Not a mote can pass away, 


Nought from joy can sunder us! 


Dying but in outer forms, 
Losing color but a day, 
Even in death the spirit warms 


Into newer live our clay. 


Flowers die not, for a spirit 
Lurks withia each cell and vein: 
The lily feels its spirit near it, 


The dying rose shall bloom again. 
° 5 


The stricken bird, — music just heard — 
The sunset passed — the dried up stream,— 
The friends in the cold earth interred, 


Again shall pass with joyous gleam. 


The buried truth no sage yet finds, 
The poet’s long forgotten lays, 
Che imperfect word of struggling minds, 


Shall far outshine these feeble days. 


The fire that heaved a nation’s heart 


Which gilded Wrong had steeped in wo, 


We shall perhaps speak of 


A Tale of the War of 
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There is a freedom from the frivolities of 
fashion, from arbitrary restrictions, and 


Shall spring to life with lightning start, 
And live the faith of long ago. 
from the frenzy of competition; we meet 
our fellow men in more sincere, hearty, 
and genial relations; kindred spirits are 
not separated by artificial, conventional 
barriers ; there is more personal independ- 
ence, and a wider sphere for its exercise ; 
the soul is warmed in the sunshine of a 
true social equality; we are not brought 
into the rough and disgusting contact with 
uncongenial persons, which is such a gen- 
uine source of misery in the common in- 
terconrse of society; there is a greater 
variety of employment, a more constant 
demand for the exertion of all the facul- 
ties, and a more exquisite pleasure in ef- 
fort, from the consciousness that we are 
laboring not for personal ends, but for a 
holy principle ; and even the external sac- 
rifices, which the pioneers in every enter- 
prise are obliged to make, are not without 
a certain romantic charm, which effectn- 
ally prevents us from envying the luxer- 
art : _-——C«‘ SS Of Egypt, though we should be bless- 
r 7 ) T a . ‘ 
TH K H A R BIN G ER , ed with neither the manua, nor the quails, 
Lain itt Me ee je _____ | which onee cheered a table in the desert. 
SATURDAY. DECEMBER 20. 1845. | 50 that for ourselves, we have great rea- 
aad achbiaihl ait oaths son to be content. We are conscious of 


Only the present garments fall, 
As the tired servant sleeps. 
The great Spirit is in all ; 


Close within his vigil keeps. 


Though Orion drop his belt, 
And heaven shrivel as a scroll ; 
Though the universe should melt, 


Yet the everlasting Soul, 


Underneath the dying form, 
Burns with quickening joy forever ; 
Flows the life blood red and warm, 


As a great unending river. 


We shall die, but we shall live ; 
Death is but a twilight shade. 
Upward to the light we strive, 


For our spivits never fade. 


Sing then — Sing a roundelay ! 
Who from Joy can sunder us? 
Not a mote shall pass away, 
For Love and Life are under us. 


Cc. P. C. 














Of modern civilization, 


the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
pplication of Christian principles, of Cniversal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


OUR PRESENT ATTEMPT. 


We speak no less for the whole Asso- 





ciative movement in this country than for 
ourselves, when we beseech our friends 
who are looking upon our operations, not 
to judge of our principles or our purposes, 


by any immediate results, which they may 


have witnessed. The question is often 


asked of us, Whether our present mode of 


happiness which we never knew, until we 
embarked in this career. A new strength 
is given to our arms, a new fire enkindles 
our souls. But great as may be our sat- 
isfaetions of this nature, they do net pro- 
ceed from the actual application of Asse- 
ciative principles to outward arrange- 
ments. The time has not yet come for 
that. The means have never yet been 
brought together to attempt the realiza- 
tien of the Associative theory, even on 
the humblest scale. At present, then, 
we are only preparing the way for a bet- 
ter order. We are gathering materials, 
which we hope one day to use with effect ; 
if otherwise they will not be lost: they 


life answers our expectation,— whether | will help those who come after us; and 
Association is found to be as valuable in| accomplish what they were intended for 
practice, as it seems to be correct in the- | in the designs of Providence. No Asso- 
But all such inquiries | ciation as yet has either the number of 
betray an ignorance of the actual condition | persons, or the amount of capital, requi- 
They suppose that the | site to make a fair experiment of the prin- 
organizations which have gone into effect, | ciples of attractive industry. They are 
in different parts of the country, are true | all deficient in material resources, in edi- 
specimens of the plans of Association. | fices, in machinery, and above all, in float- 
We do| ing capital; and although, in their pres- 
not profess to be able to present a true | ent state they may prove a blessing to 
We cannot} the individuals concerned in them, such 
give the most remote idea of the advan- | as the whole earth has not to give, they 
tage, which the Combined Order posses-| are not prepared to exhibit that demon- 
ses over the ordinary arrangements of so- | stration of the superior benefits of Associ- 
The benefits which we now actu- | ative life, which wil) at once, introduce a 


The | new era, and insta) Humanity in the po- 


ory, and the like. 


of the enterprise. 


This is far from being the case. 


picture of Associative life. 


ciety. 
ally enjoy, are of another character. 


life, which we now lead, though, toa has-/ sition for which it was created. But, 

' ! 

ty and superficial observer, surrounded | brothers, patience and hope! We know 

with so great imperfeetions and embarass- |what we are workirg for. We know 
| 


ments, is far superior to what we have} that the truth of Ged is on our side, that 
ever been able to attain under the most fa-| he has no attribute which can favor the 
Civilization.— | existing order of fraud, oppression, car- 


' 
' 


vorable circumstances in 





woe Tar > 
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nage, and consequent wretchedness. We)|the deepest emotion, and to excite the 


may be sure of th triumph Of Our cause. sensibilities of the imagination to their 
The grass may grow over our graves be- ext me | t: then the mysterious origin 
fore it will be accomplished but as cel 4 WW : nas facutious charm and 
lain as \ ag reigus, Wiil the aominion ot ih niens tiv } Bure ; and iasty, the 
justice and truth be established in the o1 substance in which the statue is carved is 
der of society livery plant which the ery util id rare But we cannot 
HH r F +} — tod 7 — thet 4 | > 1 4} tor 
eavenly ilher has not planted Will De ) l hy lat 1 Fubject nad the siory 
plucked up; and tl earth will vet r have constituted the charm, and created a 
O1Ct in tine oreenness and beauty of the ree which the Work, Col side red pure i) 
garden ol aod sa Work of art, ¢ snot at all warrant. 
| mist « n has often 
’ TN ] 
| I l ul t udgn t, and 
in W ¢ T ‘ | ey i Tee s nas t 
itnhpress 1 we ( cu i i ) is ‘ = | ( ‘ I ~ 
‘ 
of this statue We now give the some-| Again, many persons may have bee 


what different results of acareful analysis duced to believe in the high-sounding 


of both its real and artificial merits. Th eul es which have been bestowed upon 
story of its fabrication has been for som: , upe t} faith that Mr. Powers con- 
time the common talk of those circles sid A f; fing No one rates 
which are interested in such matters, and m h y than we do the genius of 
has met with a more general belief than Mr. Powers; he is not only a great 
such a statem seems entitled to, con- si tor, but the sculptor of this age 

sidering its miraculous and mysterious But where is the proof that he thinks th 
character, and the absence of all proof to work remarkably .fine’ Simply here: it 
authenticate it ndeed such a relation seems from Mr. Lester’s aceount, that 
seems bet! adapted to gain credencs t ardor of his enthusiasm, after his 
from a DilInd and § stitious Faith, tl ni pul se Of Line Work, he sent it to the 
irom an inquiring d sagacious und o of M Powers, that the latter 
standing It savors too much of miracle- micht tuuch it and improve it. Mr 
making, and ren ls one too much of the Powers. after ke eping it a week or so, 
old monk sn ool S.to claim al ) seri Ss tur tt M | , Saying t} t ne 
belief. Every ou sted the sub- eo t so as to improve it 
ject has re i M L, ste 5 I Oi Ub | his is if L ol 1 story, as it seems 
miraculous mo 1 Which the stat was t Lester's 

made, and thee us and romantic means Well! what does this prove’? Simply 
by which he acquired possession of it ( It may be that Mr. Powers 
That Mr. Lest believes all that he thought the statue so bad that nothing 
States 1s quite possible, but he himself could be done to remedy its defeets. or so 
will prodadly admit, that ll the adventure Cood that it could not he Tieh roved, or 
recounted by him had not been his own, what is the only simple and natural sup 
he would not have believed it without position, that it was a work of talent, 
proof. sut it is scarcely of conse juence but Was another man’s conception wrought 
whether he admits it or not; the Story iS out In a pecullar manner, finished to a 
at least a verv u usual one . and is also certain polnt, and that he ec ld not med- 
quite improb Why then should we dle with it to improve it by retouching 
believe it? Mr Lester says so, to b parts. Mr. Powers did not say that it 
sure, Dut W > KNOWS that he h iS not peel could not by re-carved 80 as to he be titer. 


{we are sorry to resort to the word, Dut or could not be improved in design and 
it is exceedingly to our pur 


bugged’ There are two kinds of evi-. would Titian or Raphael have said if an 


pose,) hum- expression im a new model. What else 


‘ i 


dence by which the truth of the story is enthusiastic ‘‘quidam’’ had brought him 


to be tested. One is external evidence, a very tolerable picture by Giovanni 
and the other is internal evidence. Asto Smithi, and asked him to retouch it. 
external evidence, none appears except, would he not fairly say — ‘‘1 cannot 
the «apse divit of Mr. Lester. As to in- touch it so as to improve it; it is vers 
ternal evidence, trom the work itself, good as it is; my style is so different. 
there 1s abundance of it to prove that the the picture is so far advanced, that I can 
story of its or}gin is incorrect. do nothing for it.”’ After this, our friend 

As to the internal evidence then. The ‘‘quidam’’ could have gone forth and 
Statue 1S unguestionadly a clever work procla me 1 « This exquisite picture has 


It is cut with spirit, and from an uncom-, beer eatly admired by all connoisseurs, 


monly fine piece of ivory; but itis by no, and the celebrated and divine Raphael 
means entitied t Line praise which has has declared that he could not linprove 
been lavished upon it. It is not however it.’ Wethink Mr. Powers requires thus 


wonderful, that it has seemed to many a,much at our hands at least, fur he has 


divine work he subject in the first placed himself at the merey of a most 
place is one which is calculated te awake njudicious friend 


—————e 


But to return to the statue. We again 
state that the work is a work ef talent, en- 
titled to consideration and done in an 
artistieal mods But that it was earved 
by a monk, inthe solitude of his cell, from 
the image of tis crucified Saviour ex- 
isting in his imagination alone, and so 
done as a first work, and without teachig 
and study and practice, we will not be- 
lieve, and for these reasons. In the first 


nlace, the statue is carved with greater 
holdness and freedom than could have 
been exercised by one, who, while he 
worked, was /arning. It is besides very 
manneristic in its treatment, and 18 eVi- 
dently the production of a man of talent, 
whe has heen educated in a certain school, 
and who has a certain knack of cutting. 
Take the drapery round the loins, for in- 
ince,— it is cut as if the artist com- 

ly understood the nature of his ma- 
terials and the mode in which it split and 
vroke under the chisel; and besides, It 
is bold, sketchy, and effective in mass, 
rather than nice in detail or true to nature. 
o also the broad pectoral muscles look 
as if they were chiseled out with a 
broad tool and a free hand. Now these 
ie qualities which a skilful 
worker in ivory would un- 
stionably have given to the work, but 
which would never have been produced 


by a learner or a faithful but unexpe- 


rienced hand striving to represent exactly 


Again. the anatomy has been pro- 


nounced to be perfect by many who know 
nothing about anatomical auction. It 1s 


one thing for muscles to be in their place, 


and quite another for them to be properly 


in action, and harmoniously proportions d. 


\ figure may have its muscles in their 
jace, and vet though it be sus- 
pended, the muscles may indicate action ; 


or though it be lifeless, they may be 


strained and swollen, as if by the tension 
ol g it exertion So also the | ys of a 


Hercules may be joined to the arms of an 
\ pol o or a Yenus. This is the species 
of faults which are apparent in this 
statue. The anatomy is good ¢ nough for 
a general work; not speci illy good, not 


There are, however, ma- 


specially Dad. 


ny evident mistakes in the anatomy of 


particular parts, besides a ge neral exag- 
veration and a want of harmonious rela- 
tion and proportion throughout the whole 
work. But however easy it would be to 
specify particularly the defects in the 
anatomy. were we so inclined, we have 
neither space nor time to do so at pre- 
sent. 

‘Lo some persous this may seem to be 
a low and eritical view to take of such a 


work, but it seems to us to be the only 


view to which it is entitled as a work of 


art. One eannot say of this figure that 


the design is so noble, or its originality 





. 





and force 30 greal, as to ove rbe ar all ana- 


lytie criticism aud content us with its tetal 


effect ; is only as a piece of mod- 


for it | 


elling that it is to be considered when we 


regard it as a work of art. The concep- 
tion 18 in taet not wi al, and the atti 
tude 1s perieetly stereotvped : there is 


nothing new, peculiar and original, u 


artistic treatment, and it is in 


it be mm the 


respect to this quality, tl re, that we 
have considered it. lhe subject has bes 

| ‘ i | 
sO Cc mtinually ina Tre} i aiy hand a y 
ood and bad artists as to have become 


common, and to re 


4) UIT orl WALLY |< u 


foree in its treatment, to awaken eathust- 
asm. W hen an artist creates such work 
as the Day and Night of Michael Angelo 
we gladly give him great praise as a 
wond ful artist ind we surre! r our- 
S s to enthusiasm for the work seit 
for therein we see a new and orig 
coneeption, teeming With Lilt ind soul, 
warmed by the being of its « t 
fashioner, and so vigorous that it demands 
our admiration d Spite iis detects, and 
commands us.by its greatness. But the 
artist of the Ivory Christ ls De } 5 
loner and a modewter, not Ln yina 
ir or creatol ind ) iy 1 COp Si. i 
must be content with Michael Angelo’s 
remark: ‘‘ He who walks behind others 
can never go ahead or them; ind 
man who cannot do well withoul reig 
aid can never do any r eat even 


with the help of others.”” We have 
great respect for those persons whost 
feelings are piereed and stimulated 
this work dw st it w S 
human attributes, but we cr ider it 3 4 
work of art. We examined it nm l 
miracle nor wonder, le iving ourselves free 
to be affected as it might affect us. T 
impression it made was vag ind 1 
xcited our « cal ( tions wit! 
out warming ol feelings | } 
sis, we find, that such an effect ouglit 
y to be produced vy such a work 
ve ( ‘ this st e to |! 
lt Ss Vi pialn moreover Lnat 


than one person has touched this statue 


Quite a different hand is apparent in th 


finishing of the face from that which ap- 


pears in the body and drapery [his is 


we think it very possible 


Mr. Les- 


the work which 


that the monk was doing when 


ier found him. It seems to us to be quit 
probable, that the whole work was 
wrought in a free bold style by some 
practised worker in ivory; that the mys- 
terious and romantic monk got possession 


of it and took itto nh s cell, and, persu uded 


that by elaborating and mggling out the 


features, and polishing the whole surface 


he could improve it, he set himself to 
WOrk Our reason for so think ng 1s that 
the face is seraped and smoothed and 


} = 
its execution, as the body is 


lis ] : 
be-littled in 


not, and that the cautious eare with 
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which the lips are seraped and the beard 


| cked out and the eyelids smoothed, does 
not seem in keeping with the rest of the 
york. Besides, it is quite evident that 


the forehead has been chipped away by 


cal 
mistake 


or accident, or by an ignorant 
hand in order to deve iOop the muscics of 
the brow. oO also the polishing of the 
whole body, which is certainly not in the 
best taste. seems to us to be the work of 
in ail band, though we do not teel so 
sure Of this, as it has Deen the practice ol 
some seulptors to polish their statues In 
eraer tw preserve Liem. 

Lhe expression ot the fac s by no 
means satisiactory to us. It w ants, what 
is essential to every great work of ; Pe 
U nity One passion and expression do 


not inform, and breathe through, the fea- 


tures. On the contrary, you immediately 
Bet (and ii you do pot, the attendant 
points it out ve bhatt tine expression 
ut inptec Lhe row 1s agony and com- 
piete palin, W e€ that attempted ln tine 
mouth Is resignatllon and sweetness. 
This we protest against, as a tolly and 
stupidity. The seul is omy one thing 
and whatever inward emotion exists, ex- 
HMMS liseil equally Of ill tl icatures 
if there e a contradiction of feeling. 
s of feeling each 
mibuts p ruon a 1 every teat e of the 
‘ Dut one ng oes not m Opeo- 
lize one feature and a different feeling 
monopolize anot 1 nature, what the 
MOuULN X} esses i ey' 5S ft X} ress, apa 
i nos ex es Ss ind Lhe bre W ex- 
| S : \ oO eniorce one ea, — 
ill conecentre to one point But. in this 
statue f the mouth be covered, the face 
eXpresses pain if the brow be covered, 
the ta Xpresses resign n Aud this 
s pointed out as a beanty, while in fact 
is a mons s D 11s Lf n st bg 

ne feat you ca ot predict the others, 
\ KR 1S DOL i ke na es for naiure 
ilways a unity. And in lke manner 

is Lie CC M parative LpaLomist Can Ccon- 


struct from one bone the habits and gen- 
eral form of the whole auimal, so from 
the expression of one feature m the hu- 
1 co ena ,» the exXpression ol all 
the st of the features and of the whole 
frame is dicable A cal the mouth 
ot this s iS { Sig f it rather 
‘lines to be st gary and simpering, al d 
the forehead is so. cut away as to be be- 
hind the line of the nose, whieh is the 
characteristic of the simpleton, and not 
of the highest and purest being that ever 
iminated earth. 
We have but a word or two more, and 


then shall leave the subject. ‘The whole 


narration of this production seems to In- 


dicate a belief on the part of the writer, 
that Genius may at once iccomplish a 
art —isolai-d, uneda- 


perfect work of 


cated, unexpe rienced, and unpractised, 
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This we deny. 


and without models. 
T Michael Angelo at- 


Che 


tached to a design made by him in the 


motto which 


last part of his long life, ‘‘ Ancora umparo,”’ 


is true of all Genius. Genius is always 
learning, and no one, however great may 
be his powers, ean at once, unpractised, 
compete successfully in the arts with him 
trained. 


Art is not a trifle or a toy; nor is it by 


whose powers are completely 


any ‘‘ hey presto !’’ change, that the dead 
block of marble or the yellew tusk of 
ivory assumes the garb of Humanity, and 
life. 


wrought by the hand 


with ideal 


an 
reathes 


Before a great 


work of art can be 


of man, his burning head must have 
pressed many a sleeple ss pillow ; his 
tired frame and exhausted brain must have 
given way many times. He must, like 
Dante, have ‘‘ grown lean”’ with his 


imaginings ; nor only this, he must also 
have searched long and inquired earnestly 
and worked hard and practised much; 
must have mastered the means of his art, 
ind have schooled his hand indefatigably, 
and taught it to obey the thought and to 
seize the feeling, and he must have learn- 
ed by repeated failures how to fashion 


It is not in the solitude of 


his cell, afar,from man, without model, 
solely from an ideal image in the mind, 

it any man, however great may be his 
genius, can at once, and in his first work, 
achieve success in art, and win the palm 
over all who for centuries have labered. 


Nor did any ideal image ever stand be- 


fore any man, while he was in such a 
condition of mind as is requisite for the 
artist while he works, with that certainty 


listinetness and detail, which is 


and 


necessary to make it an available model 


to an inexperienced hand. The greatest 


who ever lived, who have known 


artists 


all the means of art, and who have trained 


thi hand by long practice, and their 
mind and eye by deep study, have been 
able indeed to draw from the stores of 


their knowledge and experience, the fig- 
ures in which they have made their idea 
to live ; but even these have ever sought 
to assist themselves by living models, and 


have always been loving children of na- 


ture. With such a fact as this before us. 
it seems too late in the day to believe in 


Mr. 


American to put faith in 


Lester's story. We are too truly 


it, and the next 
time we commend him not to make it 
juite so romantic, and to sir m a little 


less hocus pocus. 


Ur We thank the friends, whe have 
taken eceasion of the commencement of a 
new volume, to names of 


forward the 


new subscribers. We hope for a large 
addition to our present subseription list ; 
and we trust that 


all 
} 


deem our paper worthy of patronage, will 


our readers, who 


aid us in extending its circulation. 
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LIFE IN ASSOCIATION. 


The highest life, of which the nature 


of man is capable, is rarely witnessed, and 
then forms a signal exception to the 
general rule. , 

It is no wonder that theologians have 
so generally maintained the doctrine of 
innate, hereditary depravity. ‘This was 
the only way, by which they could ac- 
count for the universal prevalence of 
limited, distorted, noxious forms of cha- 
racter. The idea, on which their dogma 
was based, sprung from experience, from 
observation, from a correct knowledge of 
human action. 

For what is every man soon taught by 
the intercourse of life? Certainly, the 
subjection of the world to the dominion of 
evil. He learns to caleulate on selfish- 
ness, more or less disguised, on false- 
hood, however glossed over with the ap- 
pearance of truth, on fraud, which though 
in fear of public opinion, is always ready 
to entrap the heedless. 

It is an easy inference, that these 
moustrous evils are the true growth of 
human nature, that they belong to man 
as man, that they will never cease while 
his passions and propensities remain un- 
changed. A more profoufid view, how- 
ever, shows us that the fault is not in the 
intrinsic elements of human nature, but 
in the imperfect institutions under which 
that nature is trained and developed. 

The savage is not guilty of the fright- 
ful acts of cruelty, which make our eyes 
start from their sockets, because there is 
a necessary tendency to brutal ferocity in 
human nature, but because all the in- 
fluences that have acted on him, all the 
excitements that have been applied to his 
passions, have been adapted to cherish 
the warlike spirit, to give him a taste for 
blood, to make revenge a deep joy to his 
soul, to convert all the sweet emotions of 
humanity into the spirit of the tiger and 
wolf. Place the savage in a different 
situation ; let the first words that fall upon 
his ear be those of Christian gentleness 
and peace; let him be surrounded by 
generous and loving hearts ; another spirit 
will be manifested; and you would al- 
most say that he had been endowed with 
another nature. 

The man who is so devoted to gaining 
wealth, that he appears on Change like a 
walking money-bag, with no ideas beyond 
his leger and cash-book, with no hope 
but that of becoming a millionaire, and 
no fear but that of being surpassed in pro- 


perty by his more lucky neighbor, was | 


not born to be a muck-worm; if he has 
not the faculties of an archangel, as some 
one has said, folded up within his 
bosom, he has the elements of goodness, 
disinterestedness, a sincere devotion to the 
common weal, and under more favorable 


influences, might have been a worthy, 





| little above the vilest reptile. | 

We cannot believe that the selfishness, | 
the cold-heartedness, the indifference to 
truth, the insane devotion to wealth, the 
fierce antagonisms, the painted hypocri- 
sies, the inward weariness, discontent, 
apathy, which are every where charac- 
teristic of the present order of society, 
have any permanent basis in the nature 
of man; they are the poisonous weeds 
that a false system of culture has pro- 
duced ; change the system and you will 
see the riches of the soil ; a golden fruit- 
age will rejoice your eye ; but persist in 
the mode, which the experience of a 
thousand years has proved defective, and 
you can anticipate no better results. Men 
do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs 
of thistles. But if you would rear the 
vine, and the fig-tree, so that you may 
enjoy their products in full luxuriance and 
beauty, you must not plant them in the 
hot sand, deprive them of the rain and 
dew of heaven, expose them to destruc- 
tive insects, or violent animals; but ascer- 
tain the cultivation which is adapted to 
their nature, and surround them with the 
influences, which God who made the vine 
and the fig-tree, made also essential to 
their perfection. 

So with the influences of modern soci- 
ety. They do not give fit nutriment to 
the noblest forms of character. They 
do not make man what he is intended to 
be by the constitution of his nature. 
They help him not to fulfil the destiny 
which is assigned to him by the Creator. 
It is hecause we are convinced that the 
Associative Order is the Divine Order, 
that life in Association is the only true 
life of the soul, just as harmony with out- 
ward nature is essential to the true life of 
the body, that we are unwilling to give 
sleep to our eyes or slumber to our eye- 
lids till we witness the commencement of 
the great and solemn work, which is to 
emancipate man from the terrible scourges 
of a false order of society, and reinstate 
him in the glorious life for which a be- 
nignant Providence has adapted his na- 
ture. 





VARIETIES. 
From the Deutsche Schnellpost. 
According to the Trieste Gazette an ar- 
tillery officer in a garrison of Westphalia 
was recently denounced by a comrade for 
having intercourse with some citizens 
who had a tendency to communism. 





Posen. Nov. 8. A number of arrests 
have just taken place, accompanied by 
extraordinary military preparations. Pa- 


trols occupy the streets. More than thir- 


ty persons of various ranks have been im- 
prisoned. ‘There is a great discrepancy 
‘ 


| Harbinger, 


a a 2 eel 


| useful, and happy man, instead of being a| in the accounts, so that we can give noth- 


ing positive concerning the affair. Most 
say, however, that the police have diseov- 
ered a so-called communist conspiracy, 
which is said to be very extensive. We 
hear, also, that the discovery has led to 
many arrests in other parts of the prov- 
ince. The leaders are said to be men 
It is also declared that 
Communism is used only as a pretence 
and that political designs are at the bot- 
tom. The fact will soon be known. 


high in station. 





Prof. A. Fouien of Zurich, wishing to 
live in Heidelberg, having found a resi- 
dence, asked permission of the Govern- 
ment to purchase it. His *request the 
Mirister of the Home Department re- 
fused. 

I> A concert has been given in Berlin, 
with the title ‘* Recollections of a Jour- 
’ Its programme was as follows; 
‘The wife teazes for the journey; con- 


ney.’ 


sultation of the physician; departure ; 
sleepless nights; letter from home ; jour- 
ney to the Rhine; meeting of the King of 
Prussia with the Queen of England: 
Baden-Baden ; gaming table; interesting 


acquaintance ; arrival in Berlin.’’ 


ee ee ee en er re 





WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8 a. m., and 1 1-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
10 1-2a.m.,and4p.m. Sunday excepted. 

N. R. GERRISH. 
Oct. 18, 1845. 
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